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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the Nkw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF Epucarion. 
The Best Music Books! 
OME CHORUS. ($1.00.) By W. S. 
High Schools. Just out: BELLS 
60c.); by LU. O. EMERSON. Just out: for Common 
Gehools; WHITE ROBES (30c.), for Sunday Schools. 
Parlor Organ Instruction Book. 
($1.50). By A. N. JOHNSON, is out of sight ahead of any 
others in teaching beginners on Reed Organ, both secu- 
jar and sacred music, Sunday School, Temperance, Gos- 
} and Hymn Music. All teachers take to it at once. 
CHOIRS AND SINGING CLASSES 
will not forget our three superior books: Voice of 
Worship ($1.00), by L. O. EMERSON ; Temple ($1), 
by W. O, PERKINS, and Method for Singing-classes 
(60c.), by A. N. JOHNSON. 
CHOIRS will find no better Anthem 
Books than our new 
AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK ($1.25) bt 
Tenney, and Abbey; or EMERSON’S ANTHEM 
BOOK ($1.25), by LZ. O. Emerson; or ANTHEM 
HARP ($1.25), by W. O. Perkins. 

ERANOE PEOPLE will be sure to use TEM- 
ERENCE JEWELS Tenney & Hoff- 
man; or TEMPERAN IGHT by Hugg 
& Servoss; or HULL’S TEMPERANCE G 
BOOK (40c.) 

Specimen copies of any book mailed for above prices. 
OLIVER DITSON & C@., 
290 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
REEK BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
is the motto on beautiful 
thermometer which the maker, a pupil in Latin by the 


thod used in correspondence, presents to his teacher, 
Address R. L. PERKINS, 31 Pemberton 8q., Boston, 


Removed. 
From 314 Beacon Street to 18 Pemberton Square, 


The “ SAUVEUR SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES.” 


. “NATURAL MET 
MARIE MEHLBACH. 


NATIONAL SCHCOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


1416 & 1418 Chestuut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public ers, readers, Sencines, and the 

eral student of higher English. Fall Term opens 
tober 4th, 70-page Catalogue on application. 

182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


A BRIEF ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS, 


Fer Teachers and Schools. 


Containthg simple and practical Exercises for Gymnastic 
Training in the Common Schools, with easy lessons as to 
their application. Many of these lessons are set to the 
music of familiar tunes, which enhance the interest and 


Price, Fone, im advance, 


Single Cepies, 10 cts. 


Oguey w 


SUPPLEMENTARY FREADERS, 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SWINTON 
Author of Word-book, hical, and Language 


Series, &c. 
GEORGE R. CATHCART, 
Author of the Literary Reader, &c., &c. 


MESSRS. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
take spevial pleasure in announcing that they have now 
ready Swinten’s Supplementary Beaders, a 
series of carefully graduated reading-books, designed to 
connect with any of the regular series of Readers. 
They are attractive in appearance, are bound in cloth, 
and the first four books are profusely illustrated by 
Federicks, White, Dielman, Church, and others. The 
six books which are closely codrdinated with the several 
Readers of the Regular series are: 


I. 

EASY STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET. 
Supplementary to First READER. In this book 
the attractive is the chief aim, and the pieces have 
been written and chosen with special reference to the 
feelings and fancies of early childhood. 

128 pages ; bound in cloth, and profusely illustra- 
ted. ( prices for examination below.) 


GOLDEN BOOK OF CHOICE READING. 


Supplementary to SECOND READER. This book rep- 
resents a great variety of emery and instructive 
reading, consisting of child-lore and poetry, noble 
ane attractive object-readings, written spe- 
or it. 
193 pages ; cloth ; with numerous illustrations, 


m1. 
BOOK OF TALES. 


Being School Readings, imaginative and emotional. 
Supplementary to THIRD READER. In this book the 
youthful taste for the imaginative and emotional is 
fed with pure and noble creations drawn from the 
literature of all nations. 

272 pages ; cloth. Profusely illustrated. 


IV. 

READINGS IN NATURE'S BOOK, 
Supplemen to FourRTs READER, This book con- 
tains a varied collection of charming readings in 
Natural History and Botany, drawn from the works 
of the great modern naturalists and travelers. 

352 pages ; cloth. Fully illustrated. 


v. 
SEVEN AMERICAN CLASSICS. 


Vi. 
SEVEN BRITISH CLASSICS. 
The “ Classics” are suitable for reading in advanced 
grades, and aim to instill a taste for the higher litera- 
ture, by the presentation of gems of British and 
American aut 
220 pages each ; cloth. 


*,* Copies for examination will be forwarded by 
mail, postpald, on receipt of the appended prices : 


'Pinckney’s Agency Schools = Teachers 


1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 
2. sappnes Teachers with Positions. 
3. Sells and Rents Schoo! Properties. 
4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of 
the best Schools. 
Publishes U. 8. School and College Direc A 
T. COTESWORTEH PINCKNEY, 
DOMESTIC BUILDING, 
Cor. Broadway and 14th 8t., New York. 


GET THE BEST. 
Song Books for Schools. 


192 
For | G00d as Gold. fied wim need 
0. new and attractive songs by the best au- 
SUNDAY { thors. Send for a copy and examine 
CH +} an NE, r es. 
| Sent by mail on reel of 25 cts. 
pay {Sterling Gems. 
choice and useful collection of Secular 
SCHOOLS. |! Music. Wecommend STERLING GEMs 
HIGH toall in search of a first-class Song book 
for Schools, Academies, etc. ice, 
SCHOOLS. getepe dozen ; 50 cts, each, if sent 
e 
The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader 
NEW ng to sing, by whic € ability to sing 
at sight is uired in less than half the 
ERA steal ana It also leads to a much 
er musical in gence in those 
IN high usical intelli in th 
who use it. It contains a good variet 
MU SIC!| of Songs for Practice, etc. This wor 
is exciting great attention, and has al- 
ready been adopted as a Text-book in 
many Schools. Price, 30 cts. 


Specimen pages of either of above sent free on application. 
BICLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, 76 Bast-9th Street, 
OHICAGO, NEW YORK. 


CHOOL OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

Established 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 
ible 8 h, Treatment of Stammering, Voice Culture, 
&c. For information address L. NZO BUTTER- 
FIELD, 131 Charles Street, Boston, Mass. 260 zz (1) 


ELOCUTIO N. C. 8. COL BY, 140 (A) Tre 


Faculty of School of Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, 
PROF. MOSES T. BROWN 
STUDENTS ELOCUTION 


m 
AT THE ST. JAMES HOTEL, 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken theely home interest ; they are beautiful : 
they provide the best and cheapest method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. Specimens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 

P. O. Box 3,445. 30 East 14th bt., New York, 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 

hers will please state the qualifications 


Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
271 tf 42 Bond Street, New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to ene oy) schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
Teachers’ Agency, 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 

Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 
America, Europe, and the Art Journal, Twenty per 
cent. below Agents’ prices. 

Albums and Bibles made to order. All magazines, 
three extra styles, $1.00; good enough, 75 cents. 

Part-book publications bought, sold, and exchanged. 
Shakespeare's, Scott’s, and Dickens's works for sale. 

288 F. J. BARNARD, 

162 Washington St., cor. Cornhill, Boston. 


LAPILINUM 


Stone Cloth 
PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 8T., 
Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues op application, eow 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
‘ 


eow 


25c. for No. 1. 30c. for No. 2. 50c. for No. 3, 65c. and after I.—Optical Instruments end Microscopes (144 pp. 
nastics, who has adapted ghe work to the needs of | for No. 4. 50c. for No. 5. 50c. for No. 6. 
e great majority of our schools. . h Heness-Sauveur IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Ap (198 pp.) 
por cory, paper covers ; 26 or more) IVISN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO,, Publishers,| OF LANGUAGES, AMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
Pus. 119 Slate 254 A. Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. | 1225 (1) 994 Chestuwt Philadelphin. 
They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
They are Absolutely Perfect. Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 


No School is Complete without them. 
No Studio is furnished without them. 


Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 
Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


American Graphite 


TEN GRADES OF LEADS, AS FOLLOWS, VIZ.: 
Similar grade to the European stamp of 
VV8— Very, very soft . . . (BBB) 
—Softmedium. ... 0. 
cs, draughtsmen, and 
Medium (H and No. 3) grades are unequaled for art work. 
= and No.4) TESTIMONIALS. 
h . . an 
VH— Very, very hard’ | (H HHH HB) 
Th 1 r to any made in Europe, 
teat and more perfectly | smooth, free from git, and al 
graded. The hard grades are perfect for architects, | obediently, 


Pencils. 


eers, and the softer and medium 


“ Dear Sir :—I find the Dixon Graphite Artists’ Pencils admirable; well 


«“ Dear Sir:—I find your Dixon American Graphite Artists’ Pencils 
aetLEW, Nat. Academy of Design, N. Y. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CR UCIBLE 


“ M 
, and we 
VIRGI 


Truly yours. 
of Design, N. Y. 


t for my work.” Yours 


Jersey 


Am. BANK Nore Co., Art Depart., N. ¥., July 5, 1876. 
“ From a careful trial now of several 4 
they far exceed any I have ever used.” Very res 


months, I = rfectly satisfied 


] ours, 
ILLIAM MAIN SMILIE. 


PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, Oct. 1, 1877. 
lf and sister, in teaching our drawing-classes, use your Dixon 
refer them to an 
IA CRANBER 

“Dear Sir :—Your very excellent pencils, stam 
Graphite Pencils, substitute the exhausted mines of Barrowdale in Cum- 
berland. Your Artists’ Pencils are in strength and smoothness the best I 
ever had in my hand.” ¥ 


Prof. of Drawing, Pol 
Avk your dealer for Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, 


but if they are not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write 
to us for samples, sending 9 cts. in stamps. 


other.” 
, Teacher of Drawing, Packer Inst. 


Dixon’s American 


ours 
CONSTANTINE HERTZBERG 
ytechnic Institute, B’klyn, N. 


¥. 


City, N. J. 


“4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
wa 
| 
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R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Tilustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free 


z Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 


Mention this paper. 


- 
- 


th 


528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 


on application. 
rig 298, 
= 5 42227322 
Sect 
Bee 
> 
Dia 
ae = 


Now Ready! 
The Student's Portable Electrical Machine and Apparatus 


Accompanied by 
‘CURT W. MEYER’S ELEMENTARY GUIDE-BOOK 
IN ELECTRICITY.” 


A most charming, ready and effective means of devel- 
oping this great force, Electricity ; affording endless 
amusement to young and old alike ; being an elegant 
aidition to evening entertainments. Price, for com- 

lete set: machine, 6 pieces of apparatus and Guide 


took, CURT W. MEYER 


182 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


A CREAT OFFE 


THIS MONTH!!! 


IMMENSE STOCK of New & Second Hand 
PIANOS & ORGANS at GREAT BARGAINS. 
New ORGANS, $20, up. New PIANOS, $150, 
up, cash. WARRANTEDSIX YEARS, Instru- 
ments sold on Small Monthly Payments. Also, 
te Let, and Rent Applied if Purchased. 

HOKACE WATERS & CO., Manufactrrers 
wud Deulers, 826 Broadway, New Yerk. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


General Schoo! Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


Blackhords, 

Eureka Liquid Slating, 
Alpha Dustless Crayons, 
Andrews’ Dustless Erasers, 
Globes, Maps, Charts, 
Aids to School Discipline, 
Reward Cards, Medals, 
Gymnastic Apparatus, 
Kindergarten Material, 
Everything for Schools! 


Every Teacher should have our 
Circulars and Price-lists. Send 
for them, and for sample Alpha 
Crayon, to 
BAKER, PRATT & CO, 
290 tf 19 Bond 8t., New York. 


NEW-ENGLAND 


Catalogue on Application. 


WM. DICKSON & SON, 
Manufacturers of 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APP’TS. 


90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. 
Standard Beams, Weights and Measures. Old Appa- 
ratus Repaired and Refinished, and all descriptions of 
Fine Metal Work made to order. 
Reference : Prof. 8T. JouN, Normal School, Albany. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XII.—No. 16. 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITHES. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Priuciples of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 300,000 PACKAGES WITH THE BEST RESULTS IN ALL 
FORMS OF IMPAIRED VITALITY, MENTAL EXHAUSTION, OR WEAKENED DIGESTION. IT 
1S THE BEST PREVENTIVE OF GONSUMPTION AND ALL DISEASES OF DEBILITY. IT GIVES 
REST AND SLEEP TO INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND ADULTS, BY STRENGTHENING THE BRAIN 
AND NERVES WITH THE FOOD THEY ACTUALLY REQUIRE. 
For sale by druggists, or mail, $1.00, F. CROSBY, 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


6 Barclay St. 
12 Vesey St. 


B. BENJAMIN, new york, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class A pparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. and Primary. Ete., Kte., Ete. 


WILLIAM WARE & 00., 


Worcester’s New Pronoun- 
THE SCHOOLS cing Spelling-Book. 
or BosTON: | 
The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced Spell- 
Written, Elementary, -Book. 


ADOPTED FOR 


STEEL 


THE FAVORITE NUM 


SOLD ey ALL DEALERS Turoussout THE WORLD. 


— BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

‘Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cinoinnati, O. 


PROFESSIONAL 
MICROSCOPE 


of our own make, with steady, firm 


stand, coarse and fine adjustment, 2 


OFFICE, 150 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Illustrated Catalogues sent postpaid, on application. 


34 and 1-5 inch Wales 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF oe ee 
Physical and Chemical Apparatus.) 
ok | BENJ. PIKE'S SON & CO. 
Be | OPTICIANS, 
8s 930 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
g2 |MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY, 
durable. MENEELY & 00 , West Troy, N. ¥. 


Office Hours, from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


alogue, 25c. 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


(Formerly HALL & BENJAMIN. 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 


These at organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of tee opecene If they work well, health 


95 John St. and 


NEW YORK. 


will be perfect; if they become c ogged 
dreadful diseases are eure to follow wi 


Case A. 


GERMAN SILVER 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Suited to School purposes. 
Containing 5% inch Dividers, 
with pen and pencil points and 
lengthening bar ; 4) in. Plain 
Dividers ; 344 in. Needle-point 
Dividers, wit n and pencil 
ints ; 5% in. Drawing Pen ; 
rass and horn Protractor ; 
Drawing Pencil, Com Pen- 
cil, and 3-in. stick of India-ink. 
Allin polished rosewood box, 
with lock, key, and tray. Sent 

postpaid on receipt of $5.00. 


P. 0. Box 560. [289 d) 


BICKNELL & COMSTOCK, Publishers and Importers, 194 Broadway, N.Y 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Treatise on Mathemat- 
ical Drawing Iustru- 
ments, and How to Use 
Them. 

One imperial 16mo volume, 
bound in cloth, containing 152 
pages and over 70 illustrations, 
ettering. t post-paid on 
receipt of price, $1.50. 


When Case A and the above 
book are ordered at one time, 
for school pw s or to stu- 
; dents, they will be sent post- 
= paid on receipt of $5.50. 


TERRIBLE SUFFERINC. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
or Rheumatic Pains and Aches, 
are develo because the blood is poisoned 
with the humors that should have been 
expelled naturally. 
KIDNEY-WORT 


willrestore the hesithy action and all these 
destroying evils will be banished ; neglect 
them and you will live but to suffer, 

Thousands have beencured. Try itandyou 
will add one more to the number. Take it 
and health willonce more gladden your heart. 


Suffer longer from the torment of an Aching baek? 
Why bear such distress from Constipation and Piles! 


Krpney-Worr will cure } on Try a pack- 
age at once and be satisfied. 


Itis a ary vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Med‘cine. 


Camden, N. J. 
THE ESTERBROOK 


ESTERBROOK’S 


Your Drug: has it, or will get it for 
you. Insist — having tt. Price, $1.00. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00., Proprietors, 


post Burlington, Vt. 


Liquid 


STEEL PEN CO. 


School, Hall, and Office! 


FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved 
terns. The FEARLESS isthe 
only bolted and braced Schoo) 
Desk, and has no equal. 


New-England School Furnishing (Co. 
31 Pranklin 8t., Boston. 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


SCHOOL pare it in liquid form ss well as 


$72 tree. "Address & Co. Augusta, Mo. 


And § 
very concentrated, is put up in large 
& CHAIRS, and is equally efficient as that put up in 
INK-WELLS, &c. tin cans, It saves the necessity of preparing, 
x. A Lone Ms is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
~ d for illustrated cir- most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 
on cular and price-list. 
Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER, LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
END FOR our NEW PREMIUM LIST. A Burlington, Vt. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
214 16 Hawley Bt., 
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Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use 
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“TE SALUTO!” 


BY MRS. L. P. HOPKINS, 


Whatever God gives us He heralds; 
An angel of glory 

Sweeps down from the throne of His presence 
To tell us the story. 

The day-star burns clear in the Orient, 
Bright promise of morning; 

The star of eve glows in its splendor, 
Night’s fringes adorning. 


The angel of life standeth ready 
To greet the eye lifted ; 
The angel of death holds before us 
The sands of life sifted. 
The stone rolled away from the sepulcher, 
Throne-room of heaven,— 
Is glistening white with the seraph 
Who sayeth, ‘‘ Arisen!”’ 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Co-epUCATION IN SuNDAY ScHoois.—We believe 
it wise to teach the sexes together in ali the classes, 
making, for convenience, gradation of age the basis 
rather than the distinction of sex. This (1) is the order 
of nature, as seen in the organic unity of the family, 
which is the first school and the true type of all schools; 
(2) because class exercises may be increased in interest 
where this method is adopted, the views of truth be en- 
larged, and a healthful emulation awakened; because 
(3) of the refining influence exerted by mutual inter- 
course while in the school; and (4) because of the ele- 
vating effect it has on the social relationships outside 


the school ; because (5) the integral unity of the school 
is best maintained by this method, and so its highest 
material and spiritual prosperity secured. 


‘What God has joined together 
Let no man put asunder.” 


— Mrs. E. P. Thwing, in The Church Union. 


Hatr Cunture 1x Germany.—The lower orders 
are becoming demoralized; manufactures and commerce 
are growing unscrupulous; government has fallen into 
the hands of place-hunters; even science itself has be- 
come a lifeless trade, or a means of attaining ends it 
is a stranger to; the simplicity of former times is dis- 
appearing, yet richer, more elegant forms of existence 
do not take its place. Therefined idealism of the olden 
time is at an end, but the realism of to-day makes its 
entrance without that unpretentious simplicity which 


might be its boast. The wide cosmopolitan views of 

out youth have given way to a narrow, coarse Chauvin- 

ism;evet the new-fangled patriotism, while ever ready 

shrinks from self-sacrifice—Dr. Karl Hilde- 
and. 


Tue INFLUENCE or THE AcADEMY.—I have listened 
to your sketch of the Ashfield Academy, its history and 
aim, with the greatest interest. One could not walk 
through these pleasant streets or drive over these beau- 


tiful hills, as I have done, without caring for the life 


275|which passes here, without wishing well whatever seeks 


to adorn, enlighten, and relieve it. While you were 


277|speaking of the academy, I was taking it out-of-doors 


and indoors with me, and thinking how its influence 
might transfigure the hard work which must go on, that 
life may continue in these lonely fields and sequestered 
farmhouses. If the boys and girls who dwell there will 
let them, these influences, through such friendly asso- 
ciations as botany, geology, and natural history, can 
make the naked rocks historical and all the verdure glow 
again with unsuspected resources of inspiration. It is 
not good for man to be alone, and the supreme intelli- 
genee proceeded, when it came to think Adam over. 
There is no destiny of the human soul so terrible as 
solitude. I imagine it is constantly to be fought in 
these hills everywhere. In this new world of ours 
there is hard work. I think we work as hard in town 
as our friends do in the country; but I know, for my 
earlier life was spent in like circumstances, that the 
loneliness of country work adds a burden that lies heav- 
ily on the hearts of the young. They long to go any- 
where, to do anything to escape from it. I would say 


_|to those who must make the fight, if you will, the acad- 


emy can furnish you a beacon-light in the struggle. 
I do not mean that you can be always poring over books, 
any more than you can be always going to dances, 
sleigh-rides, and shows; but you can be always thinking 
about them, getting some life out of them, finding from 
them the suggestion of some noble aim. Where people 
live much by themselves, they live too much for them- 
selves. Happiness is forgetfulness of self; and the 
academy, which stands for all arts, and chiefly for the 
great art of literature among you, can help you forget 
yourselves in the knowledge of what other men have 
done for you in the past, and in the suggestion of 
what you may say and do for others hereafter. For 
the future is yours as much as it is that of any 
young man or woman in New York, Washington, or 
Chicago; nay, even more, as we all know who know 
American history and who recognize the springs of life 
and power. It was such as you who made America, 
and it will be your own fault if you do not continue to 
make it. Remember that before the free school was 
the academy was, and I am not sure that we could bet- 
ter spare the one now than the other. Respect and 
cherish it; maintain it by whatever sacrifice you can. 
It will befriend you here and in the great world all around 
you. If some of you can never penetrate to that world, 
it will bring that world to you,—its best insight, its 
highest thought, all that is best worth having in it. 
It will keep life from being dull; it will make life good. 
For when a man is dull, he is very near to being 
wicked. I am careful to say a man; for women are 
never dull, and therefore never wicked. Even if the 
young ladies of Ashfield had not got the academy to re- 
joice in, in this sense, they will be glad of its help in others. 
As men become refined and elevated, women will get 
their dues, and what woman does not want her dues ? 
If it were not for the academy, men would relapse into 
barbarism.— W. D. Howells, at the Ashfield Fair, Mass. 


isfied with the results of the prodigious extension which 
has been given to the scope of common school educa- 
tion in the past forty years. Richard Grant White’s re- 
cent charge that the system unfits the great mass of 
scholars for hard work, and gives them a training fit 
for neither the duties nor the pleasures of an average 
life, may be exaggerated, but it has many facts to back 


it. There is unquestionably a very general discontent 


with a system which aims to make it possible for every 
boy and girl to follow any study at the public expense 
till they are nearly full-grown. It is idle to imagine 


that any system of general education can be perfectly 
satisfactory ; but it is a very striking fact that the ob- 
may made here run on all fours with those made by 
iberal thinkers to the results of popular education in 
France and Germany.—Springfield Republican. 


Scnoot AmsBitions.—These little desk-workers, boys 
and girls, outlaws from real labor by no fault of their 
own, come naturally to the end of their school course 
with one fear before them, that of being forced to be- 
come workmen and workwomen; but with one wish 
also, the boys to become clerks, the girls shop-women. 


And hence this undefined, uncertain, over-stocked class 
of Ragen salesmen, clerks, agents, and the corre- 
sponding class still more to be pitied of “ young ladies,” 
—M. Salicis, Paris. 


GARFIELD AS A TEACHER. 


BY REV. B. A. HINSDALE, A.M., 
President of Hiram College. 


At Hiram Institute Mr. Garfield taught Latin, Greek, 
the higher mathematics, history, philosophy, English 
literature, English analysis, rhetoric, criticism, and 
occasionally one of the natural sciences. No man at 
the age of twenty-six or even thirty is profoundly versed 
in all these branches of learning, but his knowledge of 
them was fully adequate to all demands. Many yourg 
men and women were then preparing in Hiram for col- 
lege, often going up to the junior, and occasionally to 
the senior year in their preparations. Students pursu- 
ing selected studies sometimes called for senior studies, 
and always found their demands satisfied. Though 
especially enthusiastic in particular lines of study and 
teaching, it was hard to see that Mr. Garfield did not 
teach Cesar, Homer, geometry, English grammar, 
metaphysics, and geology equally well. On the whole, 
he perhaps took least interest in the mathematical stud- 
ies; but among the others it would be hard to name his 
favorites. In fact, of all the branches of knowledge 
taught in a college, there was no one that did not at 
some time engage his special attention and awaken his 
enthusiasm. It is not »beneath the dignity of history 
to record, that he always taught the class in English 
analysis, through which most of the better minds at 
some time passed ; and that this study, often made dry 
and irksome, he clothed with light and filled with fire. 
Hundreds of eyes will kindle to-day at mention of 
“ Garfield’s Analysis Class.” His weekly rhetorical 
class (called in Hiram phaase “ Garfield’s division”), 
with its essays, declamations, debates, and criticisms, 
was a great theatre of interest and improvement. His 
method of conducting a recitation was his own, combin- 
ing the question that required a text-book answer, the 
topic to be handled, the call for the pupil’s own opinion, 
and the teacher’s discussion of the matter in hand. As 
a drill-master, many teachers surpassed him; but as an 
educator in the best sense, he stood with the first. His 


Scnoot Extension. —No one probably is fully sat-|class-room glowed with life. Probably no pupil remem- 


bers having spent in it a dull hour. While placing its 
proper valuation upon learning and information, his 
great aim was to awaken the faculties of the student. 
There is a procees known to the laboratory as energizing 
a magnet. By passing electrical currents around a bar 
of common iron, the electrician gives the bar magnetic 
virtue. There is an analogous process known to the 
educator; the most important work that he can render 
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the student is to energize him. Among the teachers 
whom I have known, Garfield stood alone as an ener- 
gizer of young men and women. He revealed the world 
to the student, and the student to himself. He called 
out thought, set the faculties in full play, awakened 
courage, widened the field of mental vision, and poured 
in abundant measures of inspiration. 

In those days, boys of ability and character often 
found their way to Hiram to take a few studies, but 
with no thought of pursuing an extended course of 
study. As their minds began to open, they began to 
reach out beyond the tether fixed by past education or 
present circumstances. Sometimes the fathers of these 
boys held them tothe farm or the shop by the firm hand 
of parental counsel, or even of authority. Mr. Garfield 
was quick to find these boys out. He seemed to read 
them by intuition. He had had similar experiences. 
_ He knew a mind that was teeming with new facts, ideas, 
and impressions, and could enter into its daily struggle. 
He saw that these boys were capable of wider action 
than the farm or the shop, and he sought to lead them 
out into the broader field. Hé counseled and encour- 
aged them, and sought in all ways to steady them, in the 
transition from the old to the new. He carried his expos- 
tulations to the heart of the parent. He has been known 
to say that he never found more pleasure than in “cap- 
turing boys.” His conscious method was, to arouse a 
keen interest in the world of thought and learning, to 
interest them in the school, to place before them high 
ideals ; his unconscious method, to pour into them his 
own spirit and to attach them to himself. 

Garfield’s associates were able and effective teachers, 
respected and esteemed by the pupils; but those who 
had reached his zone always strained a point, if neces- 
sary, to be at least in one of his classes. 

One of his most valuable offices was his morning lec- 
ture in chapel to all the scholars. In those days the 
term attendance at Hiram ranged from one hundred and 
eighty to three hundred students, covering a wide range 
of ability and education. He did not give a lecture 
every morning, but one or more series was expected 
every term. He had brought back from Williams the 
best thoughts of Dr. Mark Hopkins; in the fertile soil 
of his mind, these, as well as thoughts gathered from 
other sources, became the seeds of fresh thoughts in- 
numerable, and he sowed the harvest again with un- 
stinted hand. He ranged over the fields of Bible his- 
tory, morals, education, teaching, science, literature, 
practical affairs, history, and life questions. These lec- 
tures may not have been finished ad wunguem ; but they 
abounded in fresh facts, striking illustrations, and sug- 
gestive thoughts, and were warm with the breath of his 
own life. Occasionally he would give us from manu- 
script a finished address, colored more warmly, perhaps, 
than his mature taste would justify. In this exhilarat- 
ing atmosphere, ethics and religion were not forgotten. 
Particular pains were taken to place before the students, 
ideals of life and character nobly wrought, and instinct 
with courage, manliness, and truth. Though bounding 
with life and spirits himself, he was full of what Dr. 
Thomas Arnold called “moral thoughtfulness,” and he 
strove to make his pupils temperate, morally serious, 
and reverent to truth. 

He was eminently successful as a school administra- 
tor. He had nothing of the martinet or the regulation 
schoolmaster about him. He was not one of those who 
are great in little things. He perfectly understood 
what was, and what was not, essential to good order; 
and he secured the first all the easier because he was 
indifferent to the second. He had a code of formulated 
rules, sufficiently long and rigorous we boys thought, 
that he expected us to obey; but his own personality 
was worth far more as a controlling power than any 
rules could be. He was firm, but kind; exacting, but 
sympathetic. He was fully alive to the sentiment of 
justice, and respected, even in the most unworthy,fhu- 
man nature and human rights. Then, as since, he was 
full of appreciation and generosity. 
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Naturally, Garfield the teacher drew his pupils to 


himself with extraordinary power. Never have I seen 
such devotion to another teacher. An old Hiram stu- 
dent, now holding a responsible office in the public 
school of Cleveland, speaking of the old times before 
Garfield went to college, says in a private letter: “‘ Then 
began to grow up in me an admiration and love for Gar- 
field that has never abated, and the like of which I have 
never known. A bow of recognition or a single word 
from him was to me an inspiration.” And such would 
be the universal testimony. In all this there was meth- 
od; not the method of crafty art, as the cynical might 
say, but the method of nature, the method of a great 
mind and a noble heart. I take my leave of this Hiram 
teacher with affirming my conviction that, other things 
being equal, General Garfield has never been greater 
than he was in Hiram from 1857 to 1861. He left the 
quiet of the academy for the roar of the field and the 
forum at the age of thirty years, but not until he had 
demonstrated his fitness for the highest educational 
work and honors. 


INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. — (IIL) 


BY JOHN WHEELER, D.D., 
Late President of Iowa Wesleyan University. 


We have spoken, in the two preceding papers, of the 
importance of introducing the elements of industrial 
science especially into ungraded schools. We now pro- 
pose to present some statements to show its feasibility. 
This feasibility will depend upon the ability of the 
scholars to learn, and the common-school teachers to 
teach these elements, and the time for this instruction. 
1. All children of ordinary mental power, when they 
have sufficient maturity of mind and advancement in 
study, can learn the principles of natural science, and 
some of the important facts they can learn very early. 
This, we think, is generally conceded. But there is a 
prevalent opinion that a special genius is necessary to 
prosecute the study of drawing. This mistake must be 
corrected before proper progress can be made. Inves- 
tigation, — experience and observation, — shows that 
young people generally love to exercise their powers in 
drawing. It is well known that punishment is some- 
times resorted to in school to prevent the scholars from 
wasting their time in making pictures. This love we 
may say is nearly universal. Itis also thus ascertained 
that the ability is as nearly universal as the love; that 
there are but four classes that cannot learn to draw, — 
the blind, the idiotic, the insane, and the paralytic. Of 
the remainder, exactly one hundred per cent. can learn 
to draw. Drawing, having the same alphabet as writ- 
ing, — the straight and the curved line,—can be as cer- 
tainly learned as writing. ' 

Industrial drawing has been defined to be, not the draw- 
ing usually taught in public and in private schools, “ con- 
sisting principally of representations of castles, cabins, 
carts, stumps, stone-walls, and other picturesque objects, 
or of beasts, birds, flowers, shells, or landscapes.” In- 
dustrial drawing employs the forms of plane and solid 
geometry as a basis; employs practical design, conven- 
tionalization, and historical ornament, as leading fea- 
tures of practical design; has a clear and unmistakable 
bearing upon the different industrial arts; develops taste 
as related to manufactures and all kinds of practical 
decoration ; and the elementary principles of which can 
be taught to very young scholars, even before they learn 
to read and write. The most thorough, if not the only 
real system of industrial drawing, as before hinted, pub- 
lished in this country, and treating the subject in a 
practical and educational manner, we believe to be the 
system prepared for the public schools of Massachusetts 
by Walter Smith, of Boston. 

2. But how is industrial drawing to be taught in the 
ungraded schools? Just as writing was formerly, gen- 
erally, and to some extent is still taught by the com- 


mon-school teacher who instructs in the other common 
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branches. First, as we have already said, the alphabet 
or elements of writing and drawing are the same,—the 
straight and curved line. Any intelligent teacher that 
can teach writing can prepare to teach industrial drawing, 
The system we have already spoken of consists of two 
great departments: (1) For the common schools; and 
(2) for drawing-classes and art schools. We are now 
only concerned with the former. This is divided into 
three courses: (1) The primary course; (2) the gram- 
mar; and (3) the high-school course. We are mainly 
interested in the first two, —the primary and grammar 
courses, especially the primary. The primary consists 
(1) of two series of cards, seven each, and a measuring 
scale for drawing on slates, costing 30 cents,—15 cents 
each. In graded schools, with small children, it is de- 
signed for the instruction of the first three years. In 
an ungraded school, where the scholars are more mature, 
we think it could easily be accomplished in two winters. 
These cards contain the foundation of the whole sys- 
tem, and teach the elements of systematic arrangement 
of forms and methods of working, conventional and nat- 
ural forms, drawing from dictation, memory drawing, 
and elementary design. For the instructor there is a 
Teacher’s Manual (price, 50 cents), containing minute 
instructions that the ordinary intelligent teacher can 
easily understand and practice, and thus keep ahead of 
the scholars. (2) A like Teacher's Manual (50 cents), 
and two drawing-books (80 cents per dozen),—course to 
be accomplished in one year, or one winter term, in an 
ungraded school, with the more mature scholars. 


And this is not mere theory, but has been success- 
fully tried. A young lady, once a primary teacher in 
Minneapolis, to-day informed me that the teachers of 
her grade received no previous instruction, and yet were 
required to teach Walter Smith’s industrial drawing, 
and did it successfully in the case of both scholars and 
teachers. The Minneapolis schools, if I mistake not, re- 
ceived the premium for drawing at the Centennial Ex- 
position at Philadelphia. 

3. But what for the time for the prosecution of this, 
to some schools, additional study ? Four thirty-minute 
lessons a week, upon an average, are all that is demanded 
for very valuable results. And this, indeed, as relief 
from weariness in other studies, will act actually as a 
recreation rather than a task, and not, we believe, in- 
jure or diminish progress in the present required stud- 
ies. A convention of writing teachers in London, Eng., 
after a year’s experiment in teaching drawing with 
writing, asserted that the drawing had not diminished 
the amount and progress of the writing, and that the 
writing was better. 

The introduction of the elements of natural science,— 
physics and chemistry, — is to be brought about by 
familiar lectures or talks by the teacher, with cheap 
and easy experiments, with simple and cheap apparatus, 
or with little or none, as the case may demand. Many 
valuable facts may be presented, illustrated, and learned 
long before the scholars could properly exert their rea- 
soning powers, in giving either the reasons, principles, 
or the classification of the facts. 

President Hill, formerly of Harvard University, in 
his brief work on the True Order of Studies, shows that 
the faculties of the mind may be presented in three 
classes,—the Perceptive, Imaginative, and Reflective or 
Reasoning,—and in the child’s mind they are exercised 
and developed in this order; that all knowledge, or 
objects of mental activity are included in five classes,— 
theology, psychology, history, natural history, and math- 
ematics,—and that the child’s mind pursues these ele- 
ments in the inverse order, beginning with the last 
mentioned. For our purpose we take the two lowest of 
his Hierarchy of Science, — mathematics and tural 
history. These first receive attention from the child’s 
mind. Mathematics includes three divisions: the sci- 
ence of form, or geometry; of number, or arithmetic ; 
and the science of time and motion, or algebra. Nat- 
ural history has three: physics, chemistry, biology ; 


history, or the acts of men, four; psychology, three ; 
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and theology, two. The child begins with the simplest 
elements of form, then number, and so on upward, 
through the whole range, until it reaches the highest 
theology in its inquiries as to who made all; then re- 
turns for additional facts in the lowest, and upward 
again to the highest, and then continues to return and 
to range in this order; that the order of development 
is, first, perception, second, imagining or picturing men- 
tally, and third, reflecting or reasoning. The studies 
we recommend are in accordance with this order of de- 
velopment and this range of study : Industrial drawing 
and facts in physics and chemistry, —or elements of 
plan and material, Chemical relations are more diffi- 
cult than physical, and yet simple chemical phenomena, 
as oxidation in combustion and rust, will excite inquiry 
in children of ten and twelve years of age, and they will 
receive great benefit, and will be greatly interested, if 
their inquiries shall be encouraged and satisfied. 


Again, children can be easily and profitably instructed 
by means of experimentation on the part of the teacher, to 
be imitated on the part of the scholars, and also by collec- 
tion of specimens. Facts and specimens in other 
branches can be thus acquired,—valuable both in knowl- 
edge and habits of investigation. 

Among books giving assistance in the direction of 
experimentation and construction of apparatus, we might 
name Cooley’s Hasy KHaperiments, Holtze’s First Les- 
sons in Physics, Dolbeare on Projection, Mayer’s books 
on Experimentation, Light, and Sound, already pub- 
lished, — others to come. Pepper’s Boys’ Playbook of 
Science, Appletons’ Science Primers; The Young Sci- 
entist, —a small monthly, — has some good suggestions 
from time to time. From these and others the teacher 
can obtain valuable assistance in selecting experiments 
suitable to his school, needing but little outlay in ap- 
paratus or material. 

A good plan is to take up some one subject, as light 
in physics, or oxygen in chemistry. Give, occasionally, 
a brief experimental lecture. Let the older scholars 
assist. A cheap apparatus like Mayer’s Water Lantern, 
Heliostat, and Solar Microscope,—described in his work 
on Light, — would give a good range of experiments 
on light; besides illustrations on various subjects in 
science and art, by means of home-made glass pictures 
and diagrams. Around this may be grouped exper- 
iments and facts in other branches in physics. Except 
a small expense for glass, this apparatus can be con- 
structed by almost any ingenious youth. Around easy 
experiments with oxygen might be grouped, naturally, 
the nature and power of the more important elements 
in inorganic chemistry. 

Even small children, —as was successfully tried a 
short time since by Dr. Mansfield of this place (Mt. 
Pleasant, Ia.),—can become interested and successful 
collectors of specimens. Thus the flora and fauna, re- 
cent and fossil, of the vicinity, especially in summer, 
can be, to some good extent, collected, and a spirit 
of investigation encouraged and developed, leading to 
industrial habits as well as scientific research. 

Assistance and impetus could be given to these great 
interests by introducing into the county normal insti- 
tutes, instruction as to experimentation in science and 
construction of cheap apparatus, and the methods of 
self-instruction and teaching industrial drawing. 

Instruction in plan and material can be profitably re- 
ceived by the children, — successfully imparted by the 
average teacher, —to the material advantage of the 


masses of the young. But also by the interest thus in-| things. 
ig : nations, and peoples. Refinement is employed to desig- 


nate a quality of mind and heart of individuals. Culture 
is related to these three as the foundation is to the build- 


terposed, by means of something they love, between 
the more severe studies, the acquisition of those studies 
will be facilitated. Further, by this interest the teacher 
will pgssess an important means of securing increased 
good érder. 


which he works, there is, as a result of the harmony, 
that which we call a refinement in the life and charac- 


to the action. 


feasibility testified to by numerous educators of the first 
character. 

If the different States of the Union would introduce 
into the public schools instruction in plan and material, 
the industrial interests of the millions would be sub- 
served, the country largely benefited, and no present 
interest of the common schools injured or jeopardized. 
And this essential improvement would not be consid- 
ered a rider by intelligent citizens who look only at the 
success of the schools, the interests of the millions, and 
the highest prosperity of the country. 


THE TEACHER’S NEED AND MEANS OF 
CULTURE. — (II) 


BY J. A. BEATTIE, BEDFORD COLLEGE, IND. 


It is desired in the treatment of this subject to reach 
down until we can find the source from which the need 
of culture springs; to reach out in all directions until 
we can find, at least approximately, the extent of our 
need; and to reach upward until we can appreciate, in 
some measure, if not in full, the results which would 
follow, to society and to the State, the teaching of those 
who preside in the schools of all grades and kinds, from 
the Kindergarten to the University, if all were in pos- 
sesion of that which is indicated by the word culture. 
Without stopping to look out in the dictionary the 
meaning of the term culture, let us consider, for a mo- 
ment, what we intend to convey to the mind of another 
when we use it. Perhaps we will be aided in our 
efforts to obtain a clear idea of culture by thinking 
of culture in connection with cultivation, civiliza- 
tion, and refinement, and by a comparison with each. 
We say of a garden, field, or farm that it is under good 
cultivation. By this we mean that the soil has been 
dressed and enriched and the labor has been so care- 
fully and so faithfully performed in all that pertains 
to gardening or farming, that there are abundant har- 
vests, and the whole presents a healthful appearance. 
We use the word cultivatiou with reference to the 
mind and heart, or affections. Again, we say of a na- 
tion, race, or people, that it is half-civilized, civilized, 
highly civilized, or far advanced in civilization. By 
this we mean that the people making up the race or 
nation have been divested of their rudeness, and have 
attained to a knowledge of some of the arts and princi- 
ples which transform society until it is in harmony with 
the arts and principles introduced. 

Addison has used these two words in the following 
lines in the infinitive form when he says : 

“* To civilize the rude unpolished world, 
And lay it under the restraint of laws, 
To make man mild and sociable to man 
To cultivate the wild, untutored savage 


With wisdom, discipline, and liberal arts, 
The embellishments of life! Virtues, like these 


Make human nature shine.”’ 

Cultivation of the mind is usually brought about by 
bringing into active exercise and independent action 
the intellectual powers. When the powers of the mind 
are exercised in the cultivation of the liberal arts, as 
they are called, and the characteristic equalities of the 
man are in agreement with the nature of the things on 


ter of the man. 
This gives us cultivation as applying to men and to 
Civilization is used with reference to races, 


THE SCHOOL - GIRL. 


RY W. H. VENABLE, 
From some sweet home the morning train 
Brings to the city, 
Five days a week, in sun or rain,— 
Returning like a song’s refrain, — 
A school-girl pretty. 


A wild-flower’s unaffected grace 
Is dainty miss’s; 

Yetin her shy, expressive face 

The touch of urban arts I trace, 
And artifices., 


No one but she and heaven knows 
Of what she’s thinking ! 

It may be either books or beaux, 

Fine scholarship, or stylish clothes, 
Per cents, or prinking. 


How happy must the household be 
This morn, who kissed her! 

Not every one can make so free. 

Who sees her, inly wishes she 
Were his own sister. 


How favored is the book she cons, 
The slate she uses, 

The hat she lightly doffs and dons, 

The orient sun-shade that she owns, 
The desk she chooses, 


Is miss familiar with the wars 
Of Julius Cesar ? 

Do crucibles and Leyden jars, 

And French and earth and sun and stars, 
And Euclid, please her ? 


She studies music, I 
O day of knowledge 

And all the other arts divine, 

Of imitation and design; 
Taught in the college. 


A charm attends her everywhere,— 
A sense of beauty; 

Care smiles to see her free of care; 

The hard heart loves her unaware; 
Age pays her duty. 


She is protected by the sky; 
Good spirits tend her; 

Her innocence is panoply ; 

God’s curse upon the miscreant lie, 
Who dares offend her! 


Cincinnati, O., September, 1880. 


GYMNASTIC EXERCISES FOR SCHOOLS. 


NuMBER TEN. 


LESSON XXXIII. 
Hands hanging and open. 
1. Right arm raised forward to horizontal. 
2. Continue straight up without bending. 
3. Back to horizontal. 
4. Down to first position. 
Repeat these movements with left arm, then alter- 
nately, and together. 
Same movements to the sides. 
The hands may be clapped when they rise above che 
head. 
LESSON XXXIV. 


Position: Right hand curled over on right shoulder ; 


left hand under left arm; elbows outward. 


1. Right hand up, left hand down. 
2. Right hand brought back under right arm, left 


hand curled over on left shoulder. 


3. Right hand down, left hand up. 
4, Back to first position. 
Repeat 8 times. The last time the hands are brought 


back together to the middle of the chest. 


5. Right hand swung out to right side, and left hand 


straight out in front. 


6. Return to chest. 
7. Left hand swung to left ; right, straight out in front. 
8. Return to chest. 
Repeat 8 times. The last time, the hands are re- 


turned to the original position. 


After the interest of the children in these exercises 


has been excited, as it always is where they are taught 
ing, as the fountain is to the stream, or the purpose is| systematically and with spirit, it is a good plan to raise 
That is, culture is the antecedent con-| the question of bean-bags ; that is, of course, if no dumb- 
dition of mind and affections which is necessary to bells or other apparatus of the kind are provided by the 


The system of industrial drawing, which should oc- 
i i than|that kind of physical, mental, and spiritual activity|authorities. Ask each child to bring two bags, made 
alle steph went 4p Ama which results oe higher degree of civilization and a|of some stout material, about six inches square, and 


natural science, has been successfully introduced and 
Practiced in the public schools in the leading cities 


more general 


throughout the United States, and the importance and 


finement among indivduals. 


cultivation among nations, and greater re- filled about two-thirds full with common white beans or 
with sand. These little implements are very conven- 
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ient to use in various ways. Swung by one corner, 
they have some of the advantages of an Indian club; 
grasped by the middle, they can be wielded like dumb- 
bells. Their weight on the top of the head helps to 
give a good carriage in marching or walking; and thrown 
from one to another, they are caught more easily than a 
ball. There are many exciting games to be played with 
bean-bags, some quite too exciting for the school-room, 
but good for the recess. Lessons XXI., XXII., XXIIL, 
XXIV., XVL, XVIL, and XVIIL, will be improved 
by holding the bags as dumb-bells; other lessons, by 
placing them on the head as weights. 


LESSONS XXXITI. XXXIV. 
VOLUNTEER’s MARCH. 


FOREIGN. 

ScHOOLHOUSES IN SpArn.—In the little town of Loriguilla, 
Valencia, the hall which is used as a schoolroom is at the same 
time the prison ; so that whenever an arrest takes place the 
school exercises have to be suspended, and the teacher dis- 
misses his scholars. In this municipality, says the Valencian 
journal from which these particulars are taken, the alcalde 
can neither read nor write, and the poor teacher who has to 
give instruction under such adverse circumstances has not re- 
ceived any salary during the seven months that he has been 
in office. 

The Revista de Instruccion publica of Alicante thus speaks 
of the schools in that province: 

“ There are towns which are distinguished for their love of 
instruction, and among those are schools in a brilliant state, 
but on the other hand there aré others whose condition makes 
one weep. The girls’ school of Redovan has no furniture but 
the little seats which the scholars bring with them from their 
homes. There is in this school no ink, no ink-stands, no 

r, no books, nothing! When the inspector lately visited 
this the teacher ve to bring in a 
from her own quarters, so t 

The contrast between such schools as these and the well- 
furnished schoolrooms of New England is rather striking; at 
the same time, in some our country schools there are probably 
many deficiencies which need to be supplied. 


4 spring, all prepared six months in advance. 


AN OCCASIONAL SATURDAY. 


SOME NUTS TO CRACK. 


Some of the pleasantest days of life are spent in the woods. 
There are few who will controvert that statement. Of course 
there are, here and there, unhappy men who, remembering 
only green briers and mosquitoes, or bushes dripping after 
rain, condemn the forest in unmeasured terms. Even these 
will cheer up under the influence of an October day, and be- 
come patronizing to those of more equable temperament. 

October days! Does the year boast any finer than the best 
of these ? Now the trees are in their glory of coloring, a mild 
haze tempers the heat of the sun, the gentian blooms in the 
meadows, and the 

“ Sound of dropping nuts is heard.” 

It is of nuts that we propose to speak. The fisherman 

angles, not for the prospective pleasure of to-morrow’s break- 
fast, but for the immediate joy of the occupation. So the nut- 
seeker puts aside all gastronomic desires simply for the attain- 
ment of the fruits of chestnut, hickory, beech, or hazel. There 
comes a breezy night, which sets the limbs of the trees in mo- 
tion. The spiny cups of the chestnut open and reveal, ina 
velvet casket, three shining beauties. The wind rattles these 
down upon the ground, when every nut, as if endowed with 
life, manages somehow to get under a leaf. Then comes the 
joy of walking over the crisp leaves with a stick, breathing in 
tonic fragrance the while, and finding the brown treasures in 
their retreats. To be sure we eat some, but in a preoccupied 
way. It is the chase itself which engages us. This we know, 
because it is as much fun to capture the mahogany horse- 
chestnut (there is no veneering here!) as it isto hunt the rec- 
ognized edible nuts. We even like to gather acorns after the 
manner of Ulysses’s followers, when transmuted through the 
wiles of the enchantress, Circe. We have lately made a large 
collection of these, naming the kinds, placing them in little 
boxes, and arranging them in drawers. Did not Shakespeare 
himself love the “‘ husks wherein the acorn cradled’? They 
are of great variety as to the depth and shape and ornamenta- 
tion both of the cup and the fruit. Look at the yellow acorn 
tinged with red, near the top of the upland chestnut-oak; the 
little striped beauty of the chinquapin ; or the great fringed 
cup and acorn of the swamp white-oak. Then, too, we are 
led to examine the leaves. Nature has laid herself out on 
these. They show all kinds of graceful undulations and ser- 
ratures, and brilliant colors withal, as witness the clear red 
wine-color of the scarlet-oak. 
If we are accompanied by the boys, or the gentle girls who 
love the woods as well, we open a nut, show them the embryo, 
and tell them of the provident foresight that lays up nourish- 
ment here for the future plant. This leads us to speak of re- 
serve materials generally in the vegetable kingdom, their pur- 
pose and distribution. Sometimes a root or stem is made a 
store-house, as man well knows, in sweet potatoes and the like; 
sometimes the base of a leaf. Nature looks out carefully for 
the future. We are always impressed at this season by the 
sight of the catkins of the alder, which will not bloom till 
It leads us at 
once to put a dollar in the savings-bank, that we may tassel 
out in the future. 

The witch-hazel is the last of the flowers. Its yellow, spider- 
like blossoms succeed the leaves. We tell our young audience 
here about divining-rods and other illusions, cautioning them 
that treasures are to be found in life, not by magic, but by 
work, Experience only may impress the lesson. 

Providence, Oct. 10, 1880. W. W. BaAILey. 


- 


AMONG THE ROCKS WITH A NEW GUIDE. —(III.) 


(The late Prof. L. 8. Burbank, of Woburn, Mass., com- 
menced this series of articles, but was unable to finish by rea- 
son of sickness and death. The series is to be completed by 


Mrs, Burbank, whose enthusiastic studies with her husband 
have made her an intelligent authority on geological subjects. 
While sorrowing for the loss of our friend and guide, we wel- 
come one who has proved herself on all points worthy of our 
following. —Tue Epiror. | 


Continuing our work at the granite quarry in Fitchburg, let 
us look for something else it was hinted in article No. IIL. that 
we might find. 

We do not need to go far, for here, right before us, still 
among the rejected rubbish, in these same veins of coarse gran- 
ite, we discover a large number of shining, black crystals. 
Let us break off a piece, so that we can examine it better. 
But how shall we manage to break it? We cannot move the 
masses of rock that contain the veins, and there seems small 
chance to break off anything. We will apply to the gentle- 
manly owner of the quarry, who is here with his workmen, 
and he will let an experienced man, with proper tools, come to 
our assistance. With a long, straight lever he moves the 
rock that we designate into a position where he can work at it 
to advantage, where a few well-directed blows from his heavy 


—_ leave it in good shape for our smaller hammers. 


It is a great satisfaction in mineralogy, as in anything else, 


to help one’s self. Those who have, pursued the study will 
say with us that every specimen he has personally collected 
has a much greater value than one he buys. It carries, as long 
as we keep it, the remembrance of its locality, the day when 
it was obtained, the friends who were with us, and perhaps 
even of the lunch we took along, for the exercise and fresh air 
we get, along with these excursions, always brings a good ap- 
petite. No mineralogist ever parts company with a specimen 
he himself has hammered out, without regret. 

We readily recognize the quartz, feldspar, and mica, and now 
add a new name to our list. These shining black crystals are 
Tourmaline. They are mostly three-sided, and you will notice 
the striated surface of the sides of the crystal, and the beau- 
tiful termination. Perhaps in breaking off a piece carefully, 
we may save several perfectly-terminated crystals in one spec- 
imen. This mineral is common in granite, and sometimes oc- 
curs in large crystals, at times a foot in length. It varies 
greatly in color, but we shall only find the black variety here. 
Here is an especially good specimen, showing the entire vein, 
with the granite walls distinct, The crystals of tourmaline 
seem to start from either wall of the vein, and sometimes meet 
and intermingle in a curious fashion. 

The tourmaline in these veins, like the other mineral 
substances found here, had its origin in the surrounding rock, 
and was deposited on the walls of this vein from solution. See 
how completely the spaces between the crystals are filled with 
quartz. Do you wish to know how this could have taken place ? 
We have said that quartz was easily dissolved in intensely- 
heated water. The materials of which the tourmaline crystals 
were made hardened while the quartz remained still in solu- 
tion, and being deposited last, the quartz filled every other- 
wise unoccupied space. This is a common occurrence with 
quartz in connection with other minerals as well as tourmaline. 
Quartz was nature’s cement in the old days. 

Now the lesson on tourmaline is a long and interesting one. 
Its wonderful physical and electrical properties make it an in- 
teresting study for the chemist, and take it out of the depart- 
ment of the present discussion. We will carry away a gener- 
ous supply of the specimens, for they possess great beauty 
and are abundant. It is always difficult to leave passably good 
specimens behind, as the heavy bags testify. Do not over-col- 
lect, but it is well to remember friends and the school-cabinet 
at such a time as this. 

We will now go over the summit of the hill from the granite 
quarry, and down alittle way on the northern slope. Soon we 
come upon a mass of rock-débris, so finely pounded up that it 
reminds us of the heaps of rock made ready for road-making, 
which we sometimes see. But no road is wanted here. This 
is a wilderness ; and what does it mean? Let us explain. 
More than twenty years ago, a teacher in one of the grammar- 
schools of Fitchburg, a man who had learned that best of all 
lessons for a naturalist, — how to observe, — was walking up 
this steep ascent, and peering about on all sides for whatever 
interesting flower or shrub or mineral he might find. He was 
not without the unfailing geological hammer, and this time he 
used it well, for then and there he saw “indications,” not of 
gold and silver, but of precious stone. A few strokes, and the 
revelation came. He had discovered small, yellowish, trans- 
parent crystals of beryl! This was the key-note to all the 
beryl-hunting since prosecuted in this locality, and the enthu- 
siasm of mineralogists has sometimes run high in the search. 

Let me tell you something about the mineral, and we will 
see if we can find anything like it in this refuse. Beryl occurs 
very rarely except in crystals. These are hexagonal. The 
color is green, passing into blue and yellow, and sometimes 
white. Emerald is a variety of beryl, which owes its color to 
oxyd of chrome. Aquamarine, as its derivation signifies, in- 
cludes beryls of asea-green tint. It is harder than qnartz, and 
like that mineral hasa vitreous lustre. Now let us look for it. 
Here is something which may be beryl ; a crystal differing 
from anything we have yet seen, but still not clear, nor of any 
decided color; half way between a yellow and green. Yes; it 
is a poor specimen of beryl, and I doubt if anything better 
would be found were we to search this whole heap over ; for 
whose eyes would detect a valuable piece quicker than the 
trained vision of the expert mineralogist who blasted these 
rocks, and probably scanned every square inch for the 
treasure ? 

The beryl history of this hill would fill a whole issue of 
THE JOURNAL, and I believe it is not all told yet. New 
**lodes’”’ may yet be discovered. However, it seems to 
be exhausted in this spot; and although it has been found in 
other places on the hill, yet nowhere else has the quality been 
so good as here. I have seen many beautiful gems cut from 
beryl found on this hill. One in particular I will describe to 
you, and also the way it was found. my 

The day was exceedingly warm, and two tired travers were 
obliged to rest the tired horse for a couple of hours in the 
town. After taking a lunch, one who loved the New-England 
hills said: ‘‘I will walk a little way up the side of Rollstone 
and will get the best beryl that has ever been found there.’’ 
There was something so decided in the tone and manner that 
it denoted prophecy. The hammer was taken out, and the 


result of that tramp was two fine cabinet-specimens of beryl in 
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e, and a perfectly transparent piece, which did yield, 
when returned from the lapidary, the finest gem that had then 
been found at that place. This gem was set and worn by the 
finder as @ “diamond,” — which it closely resembled, — for 
many years, when, at last, he yielded to temptation and sold 
it for $40. At the second sale it brought $75. Since then I 
have lost its history. Many other valuable gems,—it is within 
pounds to say hundreds,—have been cut from Fitchburg beryls, 
some larger than the one I have described; but I have never 
seen one more brilliant. Its memory seems to light this page 
as I recall its dazzling beauty. 

I have occupied so much space in this description that I can 
only briefly allude to one other mineral frequently found in 
the seams of coarse granite, along with the feldspar and mica 
referred to in a former article, and that is the brownish-red 
garnet, which is found both massive and in crystals. It is 
common in dodecahedrons, with variously modified forms. 
Its lustre is vitreous; its hardness is equal to that of quartz, 
and therefore not scratched with a knife. Good specimens are 
frequently found here, and we will try to get our share. 

Let us pause from our work of packing specimens, hammers, 
etc., and take one last look at the lovely scene before us. At 
the foot of the hill lies the busy, bustling town, full of indus- 
tries, but appearing to us as if laid down in the nice bed made 
by the river course, This is the north branch of the Nashua, 
and the abundant water-power it here affords has decided the 


building of a city, which, like an overgrown child, is already 
leaving its cradle and stretching out to the surrounding hills. 
Back and beyond the town we catch glimpses of New Hamp- 
shire hills, with grand old Monadnock on the north. It is a 
lorious scene that is opened before us as the sun is setting. 
Bat we must take our memories and our specimens and turn 
away. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


¢ Editor is not 1esponsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
esau in the editorial columns, or over his . He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


A NEW THING UNDER THE SUN. 


About twenty miles Boston-wise from New York city lies 
the little village of Mount Vernon. The boast of the Vernon- 
ites is their school, and the peculiarity of the school in its an- 
nual fair. On the occasion of the fair the large assembly-room 
of the school-building is converted into a hall with tables, and 
the tables are loaded with the handicraft of the children. It 
was my pleasure to pay a swift visit to this educational exhibi- 
tion of juvenile industry a short time since, and what I saw 
and what I learned have so impressed me that I cannot forbear 
relating my experience to THE JOURNAL. 

It seems that prizes, aggregating $100, are offered, and that 
the school district offers them. Disbelieving in prizes on prin- 
ciple, I could but deny this feature of the exhibition; I was 
assured, however, by Mr. Zabriskie, one of the trustees of the 
school, that the children would not work without this incen- 
tive. The argument which I indulged in made poor headway 
against his assurance that the whole effort would be a failure 
if it were not for the prizes. ‘‘ Had he ever tried it?” ‘‘ No; 
it had never been tried, but it could not succeed.” 

The categories of strife are defined, as my recollection serves 
me, as follows: 

Plain sewing : And here we saw some excellent work, the 
best being a child’s dress done by a girl of twelve. 

Darning: Some of these specimens would have thrown the 
proudest of grandmothers into raptures; a little girl of eleven 
was victor here. 

Patching: No competition here, but the “ prizes’? were 
given for sewing and darning. 

Plants ; 1st, orange tree; 2d, a rose. 

Bouquets: A babe of seven the victor. 

Cake and Bread: This was, perhaps, the best part of the 
exhibition, There was a side-room full of tempting-looking 
stuff, and if the crumb that got into my mouth was a fair sam- 
ple of the whole, then no need of prize-offering exists, for one 
who had once tasted would never be content with meaner fare. 

Scroll and Jig-Drawing : Display of Insects : Handwork :—A 
wheelbarrow took the prize. Display of Microscopic Mounted 
Objects: Display of Minerals: and so forth, and so forth. 

I noticed a portrait of his mother by a boy of fourteen, en- 
larged in crayon from a photograph that, to my slight knowl- 
edge of art, seemed wonderful indeed, There were other 
drawings, all good, and some of rare merit. The walls were 
hung with specimens of the pupil’s hand-writing. There was 
4 log-honse, a weather-vane, a remarkable wooden-sawed bird- 

cage, a model of a hand-rake, of a harrow, of a hook-and-ladder 
truck. “Why, the tables were full of really remarkably well- 
done articles, big and little, useful and ornamental; but to the 
credit of everybody, let it be said that the useful preponderated. 
I don’t remember to have seen a single worsted ‘‘God bless 
our home” in the whole exhibition. 

I may be reciting something quite familiar to many of my 
readers, but to me this whole thing is novel. The arguments 
“gainst the introduction of industrial teaching in our common 


schools do not seem to be,—in this stage of the controversy, at 
least,—hardly answerable. But we are all teaching drawing, 
which is alphabetical to all intelligent industry; and possibly 
we may find in this Mt. Vernon idea another step worth care- 
fully considering. If only the idea of prizes could be elim- 
inated, I, for one, should like to see it attempted here and 
there, but attempted by teachers who are in the habit of suc- 
ceeding in what they attempt. If any one does attempt it, or 
has attemptsd it, by all means let us hear from him through 
THE JOURNAL. M. A. W. 


MRS. BROWNING’S “ PROMETHEUS BOUND.” 


One of your correspondents, in his “‘ Talks About Authors ”’ 
(p. 231), leaves us, or his pupils, to infer that Mrs. Browning’s 
translation of the Prometheus Bound, as we now have it in 
her collected works, was regarded by her as an “ early failure.” 
If he ever read that translation he might have ventured to add 
that her critical judgment would seem to be greatly inferior to 
her poetical power. If there is any other rendering of that 
play that better preserves the fire of the original, whose is it ? 
Blackie’s ? or Plumptre’s ? or Herbert's ? or Miss Swanwick’s ? 
or Potter’s? or whose ? Others may have given the English 
reader a better notion of the Greek form and phrase; but who 
has brought over into our English speech more of the Greek 
force and fire? Mr. George B. Smith, in his notice of this 
same poet in the Encyclopedia Brittanica (ninth edition), has 
fallen into the opposite error from that of your contributor. 
He says: ‘‘ Almost her first work... [was] an excellent 
translation of the Prometheus.” Manifestly, he knows nothing 
of the earlier version, of which the London Quarterly Review 
said : ‘‘ Miss Barrett has not attempted to reproduce the 
grand effect of the anapzstic systems of the Greek.’’ The wild 
music of the anapwsts, in her later version, could not well leave 
the memory of any one who had once read them. Allibone 
has a correct account of the whole matter ; quem vide, Mrs. 
Browning’s own words on the subject of this note are just 
these: ‘‘ One early failure, a translation of the Prometheus of 
€schylus, . . . I have replaced by an entirely new version, 
made . . . in expiation of a sin of my youth, with the sincer- 
est application of my mature mind.”’ MosEs, 2D. 


THE CLASSICS A SOLACE IN ADVERSITY. 


The words from Cicero which the school committee of Bos- 
ton have adopted as a motto for the new Latin school-build- 
ing, of which there is an interesting report in Tae JouRNAL 
of July 1, remind me of the first few lines of the preface to 
Bryant’s translation of Homer’s Iliad. The passage is: 

*““ Haec studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, 
secundas res orant, adversis perfugium ac solacium praebent.”’ 
[These studies nourish youth, delight old age, adorn prosperity, 
afford a refuge and a solace in adversity. | 
Bryant said: 

“‘ Having now nearly completed my translation of the Iliad 
of Homer, I sit down to write the Preface that it may be pre- 
fixed to the first volume. To the task of translation which I 
began in 1865, I afterward gave myself the more willingly be- 


cause it helped to divert my mind from a great domestic sor- 
ad R. L. P. 


w. 
Boston, Mass., 1880. 


OUTLINES OF “TALKS” WITH PUPILS ABOUT 
AUTHORS. 


Charlotte Bronté, the distinguished English novelist who 
wrote over the nom-de-plume of “‘ Currer Bell,’’ was born at 
Thornton, Yorkshire, April 21, 1816. She was of Irish parent- 
age, her father being an eccentric curate of Thornton Church, 
and who became in 1820 minister of Haworth. Charlotte lost 
her mother in 1821, and in 1824 she was sent with her three 
sisters to a boarding-school at a place called Cowan’s Bridge. 
The location was unhealthy, and her sisters, Maria and Eliz- 
abeth, died the following year from disease contracted there 
by breathing the impure air, and by the unwholesome food of 
which they partook. In 1825, she and her sister Emily left the 
school and remained at home for six years. During this pe- 
riod she taught the younger members of the family, devoting 
considerable time to writing. In 1831 she again attended 
school at a place called ‘‘ Roe Head,” where she remained for 
nearly two years. She was very studious, and exercised her 
genius in originating and telling stories that were regarded as 
very remarkable, for the entertainment of her school-mates. 
In 1835 she reéntered the school as a teacher, which position 
she held for three years, when her health failed and she relin- 
quished her position. She acted as a governess in 1839, and 
again in 1841. This work not being congenial, she determined 
in conjunction with her sisters, Emily and Annie, to establish 
a school of their own, and to qualify themselves for this un- 
dertaking they went to Brussels in the winter of 1842 to learn 
French. Charlotte remained there as pupil and teacher for 
nearly two years. In the summer of 1842 the sisters endeav- 


tempt. 
In 1846, Charlotte, and her sisters Emily and Annie, pub- 


lished a volume entitled ‘Poems by Currer, Ellis, and Acton 


Bell,” a work which met with not a little favor. Their next’ ucators. 


literary effort was the writing of a prose tale by each of the 
three sisters,— The Professor, by Charlotte; Wuthering Heights, 
by Emily, and Agnes Grey, by Annie, — using the same as- 
sumed names asin the volume of poems. The tales of the 
sisters found a publisher, but Charlotte’s was everywhere re- 
fused, and did not appear until after the author’s death. 

Her first successful work was Jane Hyre, an autobiography, 
edited by “‘ Currer Bell,”’ which appeared in October, 1847. This 
work was largely suggested by the hardships suffered at the 
school at Cowan’s Bridge. It was published by Smith & 
Elder, and was very popular, and achieved at once a decided 
success. Her other chief books are Shirley, published in 
1849, one of the sweetest stories in the range of English litera- 
ture, and abounds in rich humor; Villette, published in 1852, 
the heroine of which is thought to be akin to the author’s own 
personality. The Professor, published since her death, has 
never been very popular, although the main conception is one 
of singular beauty, and is adroitly moulded. 

She was married in 1854, to the Rev. A. B, Nichols, her 
father’s curate, and died March 31, 1855. Ofher three leading 
books, Jane Hyre will always be the one which will reveal to 
the reader her genius and strong individuality. In this work 
she wrote what she had herself known and felt, which she 


portrays with unusual vehemence and power. 
Moszs, Jr. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THe JOURNAL is under the change of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Hyde Park, Mass., to whom all communications relating 
thereto should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good orig: 
inal puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two -) 


ENIGMA: 141 LETTERS. 

My 33, 6, 11, 189, 38, 18, 36, 38, 9, 35, 20, 28, 75, 77, 13, 
4, 113, the title of the essay in which is found my quotation. 
My 130, 2, 17, 138, 70, 115, 97, 15, 105, 46, 94, 181, 96, 
141, 37, 90, 126, its author. 

~ 139, 134, 42, 6, 48, 27, 7, the special branch of science 
to which he is devoted. 
My 13, 3, 60, 38, 37, 57, 122, 8, 10, 62, 104, 119, 117, 1, 
47, 40, 25, 89, 5, 23, 94, a philologist. 
My 65, 112, 99, 25, 59, 111, 102, 53, 32, a Scottish writer 
and historian. 
My 16, 87, 95, 102, 114, 90, an English historian. 
My 21, 24, 128, 30, 19, 50, 91, 79, 68, an old French his- 
torian. 

My 139, 83, 76, 12, 24, 107, 52, 116, an American historian. 

My 12, 111, 87, 88, 61, 39, 66, 101, 44, 1382, 24, 31, 75, 46, 
37, 51, 62, 49, the founder of the dramatic school. 

My 120, 81, 6, 101, 72, 47, 54, 6, 136, 78, 121, 74, 125, 79, 
64, 140, 55, a philosopher and poet. , 

My 14, 73, 123, 108, 98, 26, 63, 41, 6, 2, 54, 86, 106, 72, 
137, 29, 34, 45, an American novelist. 

My 22, 18, 90, 85, 80,46, 109, 12, 124, 103, 111, 69, 119, 
79, 69, 54, 43, a noted warrior. 
My 71, 117, 112, 120, 6, 118, 110, 56, 109, 58, 27, 127, 38, 
100, 126, a novelist and preacher. : 
My 129, 122, 84, 92, 126, 124, 80, 67, 139, 6, 69, a cele- 
brated actress. 
My 122, 93, 82, 13, 135, 48, 84, an English writer of the 
seventeenth 

My whole should be remembered by educators and . 
lators. M. R. F. 


ANAGRAMS. 
[Vegetable productions of foreign countries.) 
1. Up ariver bank. 4. True if drab. » 
2. Ah! get up, cart. 5. Rum that can gag. 
3. Am a big cur. PLAGIARIST. 


CHARADE. 
My first, according to Webster, is a kind of frame used as a 
support. 
y second is a part of the human body. 

My third is much used in machinery. 
My second and third combined is relished by many as an ar- 
ticle of food, while my whole is a tree, indigenous to the tem- 
perate zones. 
Rearrange the parts in the order of second, third, first, and 
you have a favorite kind of my first. 
The plural of my third could be kept in my second, which 
might then take the name of a third-second. 

Sam THE DUNCE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 7. 


CHARADE.—Thomas Cole. 
ENnIGMA.— 

’Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 

And coming events cast their shadows before. 
ANSWERS RECEIVED.—Correct solutions to Enigma of Sept. 
30 come from Julia A. Dodge, Ann Arbor, Mich.; J. C. Kim- 
ball, Quechee, Vt.; G. L. Bowman, Prescott, Wis. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Club Tux JouRNAL with EpuCATION. — Present subscrib- 
ers to THE JOURNAL, whose subscriptions will be renewed 
January, 1881, will receive EDUCATION, our new bimonthly 
magazine, at fifty cents a copy, or one dollar for the two num- 
bers (September and November). Jan. 1 they can receive the 
m ine with THe JOURNAL, at the price already announced 
of $5.50 for the year 1881. Orders should be sent immediately 


ored to establish a school at Haworth, but failed in the at-/7 aot issue before the edition is exhausted. The six 
numbers of the year will make two large volumes of over 300 


ages each, of the best current educational literature, and its 
trinsic value will be appeciated by our best teachers and ed- 
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THE WEEK. 


— The Lowell Institute courses of lectures for the season 
1880-81 began Wednesday evening, Oct. 20, 1880, in Hunting- 
ton hall. The opening course of the present season consists 
of twelve lectures on “‘ Primeval Man,”’ by Prof. W. Boyd 
Dawkins, F.R.S., of Victoria University, Manchester, Eng. 

—A violent hurricane, accompanied by snow, raged through- 
out southern Minnesota, on Saturday, 16th inst., doing a 
vast amount of damage. Passenger and freight trains along 
the line of the Southern Minnesota Railroad were blockaded 
in snowdrifts which were from ten to twelve feet deep, while 
cattle, horses, and other live-stock perished from the extreme 
cold. Many disasters on the lakes are reported. The blow 
extended to Omaha on the west, Michigan on the east, central 
Illinois on the south, and Wisconsin on the north. 

— The revenue steamer Corwin has returned to San Fran- 
cisco from the Arctic regions, having abandoned the search 
for the missing whalers. The exploring steamer Jeanette is 
thought to be safe. The Corwin reports that, at Lawrence 
Island, out of seven hundred inhabitants, five hundred per- 
ished of starvation. 

— The Oregon Legislature has passed the constitutional 
amendment in favor of woman suffrage; in the Senate, 21 to 
9; and in the House, 30 to 27. 

— The good offices of the United States, in endeavoring to 
avert further hostilities between the South American belliger- 
ents, have proved of no avail, and the advance of the Chilians 
on Lima has begun. On the 22d ultimo the boom of their 
guns at Chorrillas and Callao were distinctly heard. 

— France.—The religious decrees have been enforced against 
the Carmelites throughout France. Those Bonapartists hos- 
tile to Prince Jerome Napoleon have summoned him to re- 
nounce his candidature and recognize Prince Victor Napoleon 
as heir to the throne of France. 

— Germany.—The completion of the Cologne cathedral was 
appropriately celebrated Friday, the 15th, the Emperor of Ger- 
many delivering a brief address on the occasion. Large crowds 
of visitors from every part of Germany were in attendance. 

— Great Britain.—The British Government is to prosecute 
the leaders of the Irish Land Leagues for conspiracy to resist 
the laws. 

— Mezico.—A new Mexican ministry has been formed, with 
Sefior Vicente Rivo Palacio as minister of foreign affairs and 
chief of the cabinet. Diaz is made general-in-chief of the 
Mexican army. 

— Turkey.—The Turkish government is busily engaged in 
arranging the conditions and date of surrender of Dulcigno to 
the Montenegrins. No further naval demonstrations are ex- 
pected in Turkish waters, and the French and German vessels 
of the allied fleet have been ordered home. 


Reapy: Our new life-size portrait of Dr. Sxzars, 
done by the celebrated artist, Baker, and finished 
in highest style of art, is just ready for distribu- 
tion as we go to press. We can fill orders as rap- 
idly as sent. Price, $1.50. Hach subscriber can 
have the portrait by sending the name of one new 
subscriber and $2.50. Promptly done is well done. 


BE | we shall no longer continue their use in our “ New-Eng- 
| |land Department” columns, and must refer those of 


3 Tae election of Samuel W. Bates ann John C. 
Crowley to the Boston School Board are evidences of a 
thorough reform in the management of our schools. 
“The solid men of Boston” are coming to the front, 
and with them returning good sense and sound judg- 
ment in our councils. 


Waar is known as the reformed spelling will be 
illustrated hereafter in Tue JourNAL only in the ar- 
ticles of our special contributors and by special request. 
As the new forms are an offence to the eye, the taste, 
and the scholarship of a large number of our readers, 


our readers who are admirers of the new spelling to 
those organs which are specially devoted to the advo- 
cacy of the so-called reform. Our natural conservatism 
teads us to adopt Pope’s couplet : 


** Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.”’ 


Our associate, Rev. A. D. Mayo, is at liberty to 
make engagements to lecture at normal schools in city 
and town lecture courses, or in single lectures. Corre- 
spondence directly with this office. The following area 
few of the topics he discusses : 

Country Schools and Country Life. 

Parents and Schools. 

Study and Work in School. 

Object-Lessons in Morals. 

Beauty in the School-room. 

George Washington at School. 

Broad-Gauge Temperance. 

Three Weeks in Switzerland. 

A Month in London. 

The Mammoth Cave. 

The Infidel Hand, or Real Work and Sham Work. 


As we write, the eighth Congress of Women is hold- 
ing its session in Boston. This body is not, technically, 
a woman suffrage convention, but an “association for 
the advancement of women, to encourage codperation.” 
It includes a large number of eminent ladies, well 
known in their different States as leaders in charities, 
education, literature and society; and its deliberations 
cannot be ignored by any careful observation of the 
drift of American affairs. The program of the present 
year contains three papers on education, all by women 
who occupy the position of professor in prominent colle- 
giate, technical, and medical colleges. The most strik- 
ing address has been by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, on 
“ Woman’s Work in Society.” No such enlightened 
and searching discussion of the higher social life of our 
country and the vital elements of our new republican 
social life, has been presented to our people as in this 
remarkable paper. It should be blazoned in letters of 
gold, and laid upon the desk of every young woman of 
culture and social aspiration in America. It is especi- 
ally valuable in its womanly, indignant denunciation of 
that painful! spirit of depreciation of home life and glo- 
rification of foreign types of manners which seems to 
have taken possession of a considerable class of our 
literati, and is making snobs and international nonde- 
scripts of so many of our wealthy, half-educated families. 
It would be well worth the while to print this admira- 
ble address of Mrs. Howe as a social campaign docu- 
ment in the cause of a pure society and a truly Ameri- 
can type of character and culture. 


Tue death of Prof. Benjamin Pierce, of Harvard 
College, removes the leading mathematician from the 
circle of American scholarship, and leaves the country 
bereaved of one of its broadest and loftiest thinkers. 
Among people competent to have an opinion, it is un- 
necessary to enlarge on the great and original merits of 
Professor Pierce as an investigator, teacher, author and 


younger men who seem to be yielding in such helpless 
submission to ancient theories of materialism, masquer- 
ading in the garb of modern science, that here was a 
man, confessedly their superior in the very heart of 
scientific thought, who found no contradiction between 
the facts and laws of the material and spiritual life, and 
whose child-like faith in religion was the finest flower 
of a severe and profound scholarship. We remember, 
at a club of literary gentlemen, hearing the assertion, 
“the leading statesmen of to-day are unbelievers in 
Christianity.” At once, the names of Seward, Glad- 
stone, Bismarck, Guizot, and Cavour, started up to 
confute the absurd claim. Each of these men, whose 
names are identified with the history of five leading 
nations during the past generation, has left the most 
unmistakable declarations of uncompromising faith 
in the religion that now dominates the civilized world. 
The two great representative American names in sci- 
ence and mathematics, Agassiz and Pierce, stand on 
the same lofty table-land of religious faith. Our young 
men in colleges should be told that unbelief in religion 
is the disease of second-rate intellects, and that, in the 
words of the most subtle and comprehensive philosophic 
writer of the modern English school, — “wherever a 
mind has appeared, broad enough to-overlook the whole 
field of human thought and life, it has pronounced that 
whole divine.” 


Wir# no desire for the disparagement of the numer- 
ous excellent manuals for teachers that have appeared 
in this country within the past few years, we must give 
the precedence, as a working hand-book for common- 
school teachers, to “ Methods of Teaching” by John 
Swett of California. One of the chief founders of the 
remarkable public-school system of that State ; by turns 
superintendent of education for the Commonwealth and 
its chief city ; and, just now, principal of the San Fran- 
cisco Girls High School and Normal Class; the author 
of this book has qualifications possessed by few men as 
a practical adviser of the average American teacher. 
The great advantage of such an experience as he, in 
common with a considerable class of educational pio- 
neers in our Western and Pacific States, has enjoyed, is 
the opportunity of testing the multitude of new educa- 
tional theories which are now swarming in every civil- 
ized land. It is about the most difficult thing attempted 
in the school-life of an old, cultivated Eastern city to 
find out the actual value of any particular method of 
instruction in common-schools. In a city like Boston 
or New Haven the very atmosphere of respectable so- 
ciety is laden with time-honored notions of education, 
so involved with social, religious, and literary habits 
that no expert can say with confidence by whom the 
school-boy is really helped or hindered. But in a city 
like San Francisco, Portland, Denver, a really compe- 
tant man can gather the school-children into a fold, 
and lay the foundations of a noble culture which shall 
tell on the real life of the State for generations to come. 
Such a school as any collection of children in a new 
American city must be, is the most terrible enemy of 
pedantry, pedagogic conceit, literary effeminacy, and 
every species of “kiting” in educational methods. 
Only that survives which has a grip strong enough to 
hold the full-blooded youth of a country where all weak 
things meet a swift and pitiless destruction. This 
book of John Swett reads like a catalogue of educational 
maxims which have survived in a twenty years war of 
school-masters and children in the most vigorous of 
new American States. Every paragraph has a fist in 
it. With the broadest outlook over modern theories of 
instruction, Principal Swett does not attempt to give us 
either a philosophy or a theory; but in a sertes of for- 
cible and concise chapters, illustrated by “working 
models,” and illuminated by numerous apt quotations 
from the leading school authorities of the modern 
world, he comes to the aid of every teacher in the land. 
The most inexperienced girl on a plantation school in 


practical worker in the broadest field of mathematical 


research. But it is profitable to remind the throng of 


South Carolina and the most famous master in New 
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York will find, on every page, a direction so full of com- 
mon sense, 80 appreciative of childhood, so respectful 
of broad culture, so pregnant with patriotism, that the 
most natural thing to be done will be to dash off a hasty 
note of thanks to the author. We commend this vol- 
ume to all teachers in all sorts of schools. But espe- 
cially would we urge the young teachers in the common 
schools of the South and the more isolated portions of 
the North, where the means of normal training are not 
at hand, to buy this book and read it till the intense 
and powerful spirit of its author moves to a new insight 
and consecration to work. 


SECULAR VAGARIES. 


Dr. Samuel F. Spear condenses his long-drawn argu- 
ment against the use of the Bible in the public school 
into an able article of 34 pages in the Princeton Review 
for March, 1880. To our mind the doctor is the victim 
of a set of fancies amid which he drifts like a ship with- 
out a rudder, in a Scotch mist among the Hebrides, 
He assumes that the Bible and morality in the Amer- 
ican common school, can only mean the theory of inspir- 
ation and morals found in the theological “plan of 
salvation ” laid down in the Presbyterian confession of 
faith, Hence, the State cannot touch the Bible, relig- 
ion, or morals without indorsing the Protestant Evangel- 
ical scheme of theology. But the State of Massachusets 
in providing for instruction in morals and “piety” and 
the reading of the Bible in school, expressly disclaims all 
indorsement of anybody’s theory of inspiration, philoso- 
phy of morals, or religious creed. It forbids all teachers 
from entering on this debatable ground, and simply re- 
quires such instruction in morals and religion as every 
citizen fit to be outside of the State prison must acknowl- 
edge to be necessary, and lays the Bible, in any good 
version, on the teacher’s desk as the best known, most 
honored, and least objectional handbook of youthful 
discipline. The Doctor assumes that such teaching of 
the common Christian morality and such use of the Bi- 
ble is a flagrant establishment of a State religion and 
an outrage on the religious liberty of parents. But, 
inasmuch as the State builds its whole structure of 
criminal legislation on the foundations of that Christian 
morality common to all civilized lands, and punishes the 
citizen even with death for transgression of the moral 
law, it is difficult to see how religious liberty is as- 
sailed by instructing school-children in the principles 
of good morals and unsectarian religion and reading 
the Ten Commandments, Beatitudes, and the Sermon on 
the Mount as ahelp in such discipline. We should say 
a State that was so dainty that it could not enforce the 
instruction of fundamental christian morals in its com- 
mon schools was a State in the air. To build a repub- 
lic on the everlasting cornor stone of the Christian 
morality ; to incorporate the very soul of the Christian 
idea of man, his rights and duties, in constitution and 
law, and to enforce that morality through precept 
and diciplin, in [public schools is neither to establish a 
State religion, to unite Church and State, nor to trench 
on any freedom of a parent except the liberty to make 
criminal of his child. Dr. Spear seems incapable of 
conceiving religion, morality, or the Bible, except as a 
part of his own theological creed and church; whereas 
the American people regard them all as the great com- 
mon basis of American society on which our whole civil, 
social, ecclesiastical and educational fabric is built; 
without which such a nation as this Republic would be 
simply impossible. The Doctor talks about the State 
as if it were a superficial and temporary arrangement 
between a few dozen religious sect, for transacting cur- 
tainaffairs of purely secular moment, quite disconnected 
With religion or Christian morals. How he must be 
surprised when such a feeble corporation as this “ secu- 
lar” State springs to its feet; assumes absolute control 
of the life, liberty, and property of forty millions of peo- 


dissolves society in eighteen States ; mortgages, half-a- 
dozen generations to pay a war-debt, and, generally, as- 
sumes every prerogative of omnipotence possible for 
man. Yet this is what every government on earth 
must do, or confess itself a rope of sand. But, strange 
to say, an institution that must in this way represent 
the awful justice of the Almighty, must studiously re- 


frain from teaching a school-boy that anything is right 
which any citizen “ conscientiously ” believes is wrong ! 
This ultra and secular theory of government is strangely 


must stand on a corner-stone of Christian morality and 


lar divines, who are so ready to “give us away” to the 
Catholic bishops, to remember that the vast majority 
of the American people who support the common school 
believe in the absolute necessity of planting the common 
Christian morality in the very heart of its discipline 
and instruction. To secularize the school as Dr. Spear 
demands, would take out its heart, in the estimation of 
seven-eighths of the best people of all creeds. Charles 
Dickens is reported to have said, in old ante-bellum 
times, to an American visitor,—“ I am deeply interested 
in the negro, but have no prejudice agfinst white men.” 
Dr. Spear and his followers seem to be so anxious to 
conciliate a few dozen ecclesiastics whom nothing will 
reconcile but “unconditional surrender” in the divis- 
ion of public-school funds, that he forgets who estab- 
lished, has supported, and must support the public-school 
as long as it exists. It may be well enough, now and 
then, to inquire what the solid majority of the Ameri- 
can people think on such a grave matter as emptying 
that commo nschool of the soul of moral instruction and 
disciplin, without which it will disappear amid the con- 
tempt of all wise and Christian men. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT.—The committee appointed last 
spring to consider the question of corporal punishment in the 
schools are about ready, we learn, to make their report. The 
Board, at its last meeting in September, ordered the report to 
be made at the final session in December. The chairman of 
the corporal punishment committee, who, by the way, has 
been at great trouble and labor to get at facts and figures, con- 
sidered this movement of the Board a somewhat foxy ma- 
noeuvre, and, therefore, will seek, no doubt, to get his report 
into print at an earlier moment. It has come to us, through 
the air, that the chairman of the Committee has reached the 
conclusion that corporal punishment should not be permitted 
in any of the grades of schools; but the other two members 
not agreeing with him, he has suggested the proviso that cor- 
poral punishment may be inflicted in the boys’ grammar schools 
by the principals only. We understand that that will be the 
report of the Committee. One observation suggests itself to 


and children. But the time of the principal of a large city 
school is too precious, his duties in many directions too im- 
portant to have the one frittered away, or the other neglected, 
by this work which the adoption of the recommendation would 
entail upon him. If the Board agree with the Committee, it 
should make one important change in its policy, to be consist- 
ent; and that is, to place the selection of his teachers and their 
removal absolutely in the hands of the principal, who now, of 
course, will be the only one who can be held responsible for 
the conduct of the schools. 


THe ComIne Boston SUPERINTENDENT. — The superin- 


out of place in men who believe republican institutions |‘™4e¢y of the Boston schools does not go a-begging, and yet 


the selection of the man to follow Dr. Eliot is a matter which 
vexes very sorely, just at present, our learned friends in Mason 


righteousness. Besides, it is well enough for these secu-| street, The Committee on Nominations do not seem in any 


hurry to report, and meanwhile the Board finds itself breaking 
into a trinity of factions. There is, at first, that portion of 
the Board which desires the election of Mr. Dunton, of the 
Normal School; another part would prefer Mr. Seaver, of the 
English High School; the third is made up almost exclusively 
of the followers of the late superintendent, and these prefer to 
search outside the city for a candidate. The motives which 
influence these different parties in their choice are very evi- 
dent, if not in each instance, praiseworthy. The two parties 
first mentioned are men of common sense; they have less 
“inner consciousness’’ and more logic. They believe there is 
some good in Nazareth, and desire to see in the office of su- 
perintendent, a gentleman thoroughly acquainted with the 
schools, their conditions, and their needs. A recent experi- 
ence in searching for supervisors is fresh in their minds. 
Twice in its elections, the Board has rejected men simply be- 
cause they were competent (and especially so) to the injury of 
the schools and the good reputation of the Board; and these 
gentlemen do not propose to try the experiment the third time. 

Of the motives which influence the disciples of Dr. Eliot, 
we do not have a very high appreciation. We do not like to 
say it, but they seem to us not only puerile but almost con- 
temptible. The chief objection which these men urge against 
Mr. Dunton and Mr, Seaver is, that these two gentlemen have 
the regard of the teachers of the city, especially of the masters, 
and, therefore, that the opinions of the teaching corps will 
have weight with them. To this depth have the originators of 
the “‘new departure,’ the leaders of the ‘‘ great reform,” 
fallen, — that no one can hold office under them who will not 
believe as they profess, and swear fealty to their notions and 
behests. And that is the kind of man they are searching for. 
Where will they find him? Not among the educators : there 
is not one the broad country over who has not, for the past 
two or three years, smiled broadly whenever his,eye happened 
to light upon the legislation of the Boston School Board. And 
if this session of the Board is successful, therefore it will elect 
to the chair of superintendent not an educator, but a politi- 
cian. And we submit, as proof of what we say, that this has 
been the case in each and every instance whenever the Board 
has refused to elect competent men to positions simply because 
it was feared they would have convictions opposed to its own. 
Now look at the ridiculousness of their position. Who is this 
class that these men desire to ignore in their legislation ? The 
teachers of the schools; a body of men and women who have 
been especially educated and trained to instruct the youth of 
the city. They are not all equally learned, not all equally 


us. Two members of this Committee were members of the good teachers; but as a whole, they have not their superiors on 


Committee on Revision, which attempted to make so many 


this continent, or any other. The opinions of such a body of 


changes two years ago. In the printed argument made by this| 4. 44 women are of no value to these men. Now, who 


Committee on primary school revision, the statement occurs) |. 11456 men who demand that the superintendent of in- 


that the masters should be relieved of “y -—s be ucenctd instruction of a great city like Boston should think as they 
schools, because contact with older and rougher boys brutal-| #1 write as they dictate, and execute as they de- 


ized their natures and rendered them unfit to deal with the) | oa» Very estimable gentlemen, we know; some of them 


omen wae ange lor public schools. One or two of these gentlemen have been 
mend, if rumor is true, that the punishment of disobedient teachers of classical schools; but not one of them, probably, 


boys be no longer tempered by the refinement of a woman's} studied, or even read, any theory of education; not one of 


head of the grammar schools. 


But, without desiring to discuss at this time the question of 
corporal punishment in the schools, we are influenced to say 
that the recommendation, it seems to us, is neither logical nor 
wise. For it violates, in the first place, two cardinal principles 
in school government: (1) That the teacher should be the all- 


nature, but made more harsh and severe by being inflicted by 
these masculine brutes who are placed, year after year, at the 


mental to the success of all good government,—that the agent 
who is to be held responsible for the conduct of another should 
have the power to inflict the penalty when a breach of decorum 
tainly is not the proper person to instruct or control another. 


of the school, especially if it be a large one, will eventually find 


them ever had any experimental knowledge of the develop- 
ment of young minds ; and yet, thus ignorant of the educa- 
tional problems with which they are called upon to deal, ignor- 
ing the opinions of the leading educators of the State, and 
even those of the experts which they have called about them, 
—these men, with sublime impertinence, avow that their 
votes will be given only to the candidate who pledges himself 
beforehand to carry out certain lines of policy. Perhaps the 


in-all, the alpha and omega to the child. That relation is nec-| | 4 can be found who will accept the office under these 
essary in order that the teacher may do her best work, and ; but we shall not believe it until we see it. 
the child receive from her the greatest good possible. No one, 
e believe, however, yo 
not sire any such automaton for their chief executive 
~ duties And it violates, secondly, this principle, fanda- adviser. It will not, therefore, go out of the rank and file 
‘ its strong array of teachers, when ready to make its selection. 


— The law forbidding the employment, in mills and factories, 


. If he cannot be trusted to inflict the penalty, he cer-/ of children who can neither read nor write is being enforced. 
vances The superintendent of the Mechanics Mills at Attleboro was 


is the recommendation a feasibleone. The principal | charged with the employment of a boy of eleven and a girl of 
Neither is ten who could not read and write, and was found guilty, and 


ple; forbids every man to take the law into his own 
hands in any thing; raises an army, a million strong ;_ 


his entire time absorbed in weighing the testimony of teachers 


paid a fine of $20 and costs in each case. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


History oF THe ENGLISH Peopie. By John Richard Green, 
M.A. Vol. 1V., The Revolution, 1683-1760; Modern Eng- 
land, 1760-1815. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo, pp. 
519. Price, $2.50. 


This volume completes Mr. Green’s great work, and covers 
the periods of The Revolution from 1683-1760, and that of 
Modern England from 1760-1815. Three excellent maps are 
furnished: (1) The colonies of North America at the Declar- 
ation of Independence; (2) Europe after the Peace of Lune- 
ville, 1801; and (3) Europe after the Peace of Tilsit, 1807. A 
complete and carefully-prepared alphabetical index of the en- 
tire work is appended to this last volume, which is of great 
value and convenjence to students and general readers for 
handy reference. In this work we have a most satisfactory 
history of the English-speaking people in a reasonably brief 
compass. The style of writing is uniformly good, — a happy 
compromise between the dramatic and picturesque style of 
Macaulay, and the bald and plain statements of Hume. Mr. 
Green adheres strictly to facts, and shows their relation to 
events from his own standpoint, with evident candor and free- 
dom from bias or prejudice. Many students of English his- 
tory will not agree with him in his conclusions; but, as a rule, 
he gives the authority for his statements and conclusions, so 
that the reader can weigh the evidence and judge for himself 
of the accuracy and fairness of his deductions. He omits 
many things which would interest the critical student in ref- 
erence to the history of theological and ecclesiastical contro- 
versies and the colonial policy of England; but these questions 
seem not to have come within the scope and purpose of the 
author. He is impartial upon these questions, and evidently 
does not wish to appear as an advocate of any particular set of 
political or religious notions. His aim seems to have been to 
furnish such facts as really make up the warp and woof of 
history. The straightforward way in which he presents the 
subjects treated enables the reader to comprehend the mean- 
ing and drift of every paragraph. These volumes will take 
their place among the best modern historical contributions to 
our literature. 


America Revisirep. By George Augustus Sala. New 
York : L. K. Funk & Co. Price, 20 cents. 


The descriptive letters written by Mr. Sala, for publica- 
tion in a leading London newspaper while on his late tour 
throughout the United States, are now published entire for 
the first time in America. These letters, thirty-nine in num- 
ber, are most graphic, and will prove intensely interesting to 
American readers. They are now ready, in No. 45, Standard 
Series. 

Tue EXPLORATION OF THE WOKLD. By Jules Verne. Trans- 
lated from the French. With illustrations by Philippotéaux, 
Benett, and Matthis, and maps by Matthis and Morieu. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $3.50. 

This volume forms the second of three volumes under the 
general title of Celebrated Travels and Travelers, and extends 
over the eighteenth century, and treats of the great navigators 
of that period. It is a large octavo volume of more than four 
hundred pages, beautifully illustrated. The style of the au- 
thor is remarkable for its vivacity; and while his exuberant 
imagination is subordinated to a statement of facts, the volume 
is replete with graphic description and pictorial narrative. 
The account of Captain Cook’s voyages is succinct and almost 
exciting, notwithstanding the familiarity of the story; but the 
general sketch of the progress of exploration ‘brings to light 
many forgotten incidents and names which time had obscured. 
The charm of the narrative invests the work with a popular 
interest which enhances its value. It may interest our readers 
to sketch briefly the life of Jules Verne. He is a French 
writer, born in Nantes, France, in 1828. He studied law in 
Paris, and began his literary career as a writer of comedies 
and comic operas. The first of his sensational works was Five 
Weeks in a Balloon, which appeared in 1863; it was very 
popular in England and America, and induced him to write 
a series in the same general style. Their titles are: A Jour- 
ney to the Center of the Earth, Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Seas, Meridiana, From the Earth to the Moon, The 
Fur Country, Round the World in Eighty Days, The Mysteri- 
ous Island, Michael Strogoff, Hector Servadac, and others. 
The present volume is unlike any of the above works, in that 
he confines himself to a narration of facts and incidents. 


THRovues THE Licut Continent; or, The United States in 
1877-78. By William Saunders. Second Edition. New 
York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 


This volume contains the observations and impressions of 
an intelligent English writer, who made the tour of the United 
States in 1877-78. As the title indicates, the writer regards 
the United States as a land of light, although not without 
shadows. He covers a wide range of topics. He deals at 
some length upon the agricultural and mining interests of the 
Western States; gives his impressions of the educational sys- 
tems of the country, of emigration and its influence, of the 
railway systems, of taxation, of expenditures, of public debts, 
of ,imports and exports, and many other topics which enable 
the American reader to see the country as reflected in the 


mind of an Englishman. Many of his deductions are obviously 
wide of the mark, and yet the book gives interesting ideas of 
the tone and feeling of American life. The volume is printed 
in admirably clear type and tastefully bound. Thoughtful 
American readers will find much in it of a useful and sugges- 
tive character. It is often well to see ourselves as others see us, 


LittLte Forks’ READER FOR OcTroBER. Boston: D. Lo- 
throp & Co. Price, 7 cents. 


This number, both in matter and in the artistic character of 
the illustrations, is as near perfection for the use of pupils in 
the elementary schools, as supplementary reading, as skill and 
the art of printing can make it. The editors of Wide Awake 
and Babyland are doing noble service in the preparation of 
this Little Folks’ Reader. Every school should use it where 
young children are being taught, and the home, where there 


= children, will find these Readers exactly suited to its 
needs. 


STORIES AND Romances, By H. E. Scudder. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 


To those who have read the previous writings of Mr. Scud- 
der, The Lnwellers in Five-Sisters’ Court, Seven Little People 
and their Friends, Stories from my Attic, and Dream Chil- 
dren, need not be told of the high rank he occupies asa 
writer. The tendency of the seven stories in the present vol- 
ume isto stimlate a healthful sentiment in the mind and 
hearts of his readers. Each of these tales has a purpose, that 
reminds us of the best stories of Hans Andersen. The style 
is simple, and yét humor and fancy blend most happily. It 
should find its way to every drawing-room table, and will be a 
fit eenpenn of Edward Everett Hale’s incomparable short 
stories. 


BrieeitTa. By Berthold Auerbach, author of On the Heights, 
etc. Translated by Clara Bell. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. Price, $1.00. 

This is No. 116 of the widely-popular ‘‘ Leisure-hour Series,”’ 
and to those who have read On the Heights, by the same au- 
thor, no further inducement need be made to secure for this 
volume a welcome. Auerbach’s powers of description have 
rarely been equaled, and the interesting story of Briggitta, 
so faithfully translated, will add to his renown in this respect. 
An evening spent with Auerbach is time well employed. It is 
tastefully issued by the publishers, uniform with the preced- 
ing volumes of the series. 


ScreNCcE FoR ALL. Edited by Robert Brown, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.L.S., F.R.G.S.; author of The Races of Mankind, Coun- 
tries of the World, ete. Parts 16,17, and 18. New York: 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. Price, 50 cents each part. 


This great work presents the elementary facts of science 
and their application to the every-day incidents of life. The 
papers in these three parts are of special interest; among them 
are P. Herbert Carpenter’s, on ‘‘ The Bottom of the Sea;” 
** The Planet Mars,’”’ by W. F. Deming; “ Visible Sound,” by 
Prof. F. R. Eton Lowe; ‘‘ The Torpedo,” by H. Baden Pritch- 
ard; ‘* Taste,’ by F. Jeffrey Bell; ‘‘ The Eye and its Use,” a 
very instructive article, by William Ackroyd; ‘‘ The Sun Tel- 
egraph,”’ by C. Cooper King; “‘ The Dew and Hoar Frost,”’ by 
Robert James Mann; ‘‘ Deep-Sea Life,’’ by Professor Carpen- 
ter; “‘ Jupiter,” by W. F. Deming; “‘ How a Snowflake is 
Formed,’’ by Professor Mann; “Coral Islands,’’ by Prof. P. 
Martin Duncan; ‘‘ Some Very Old Rocks,’”’ by Charles Callo- 
way; ‘* Emeralds and Beryls,’”’ by F. W. Rudler; “‘ The Ruins 
of the Sea,’”’ by John James Wild, and many others of a deeply 
interesting character. It is abundantly illustrated with excel- 
lent engravings and diagrams, specially prepared for the work. 
For teachers and students the work is of great value. 


Boston : 


LETTERS FROM A CITIZEN OF THE WORLD; or, Europe 
through the Eyes of a Chinese Philosopher. By Oliver 
Goldsmith. New York: I. K. Funk & Co. No. 44, Stand- 
ard Series. Price, 20 cents. 

“A book the world will never get done reading and ad- 


miring.”’ 


A Day or Fare. By Rev. E. P. Roe, author of A Face Il- 
lumined, etc. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, $1.50. 


This is an intensely interesting story, and well written. 
The plot is well conceived, and the moral teaching of the book 
is good. Mr. Roe has been a remarkably successful writer of 
many good tales, but the Day of Fate is destined to achieve a 
popularity beyond anything he has previously published. The 
elegant taste of the publishers, in the binding and make-up of 
the book, will contribute not a little to its sale. 


Tue FRANKLIN COMPOSITION AND EXERCISE BLANKS. In 
three numbers. Prepared om S. Higgins, principal Public 
School No. 9, Broo » N.Y. New York: Taintor Broth- 
ers, Merrill & Co. 

Number one of these ingeniously-arranged blanks presents 
ten model lessons, with specific directions to the teacher how 
to use them. Among the advantages of these composition- 
blanks are the uniformity and neatness which is secured for 
all exercises; the ease by which a disfigured page can be re- 
moved; the opportunity furnished for the repeated copying of 
an exercise, until it is brought up to a required standard by 
the teacher; the lessons for copying are brought directly be- 


fore the pupil, and when the required number of exercises are 


completed they can be easily fastened by a tape or ribbon, and 
thus all of the class-work is before the teacher for correction 
and criticism in uniform shape. The plan is an excellent one, 
as it enables the teacher to insist upon accuracy, neatness, 
correct spelling, use of capitals, and punctuation. The price 
of these blanks to pupils is less than the price of note-paper of 
the same quality. These blanks must be seen to be fully ap- 
preciated. 


A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF PUBLIC ScHooLs. By Fin- 
ley Burke, Councillor-at-Law, Council Bluffs, lowa. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

This is an important and useful treatise upon questions 
relating to the legal aspects of school taxation, contracts, em- 
ployment of teachers, authority of teachers, rules and regula- 
tions, rights of pupils, powers of officers, liabilities of teachers 
and officers, use of school property, and many other points, a 
knowledge of which would avert many conflicts which tend to 
embarrass and weaken the influence of the schools. The au- 
thor of this work has limited his treatment to questions that 
have actually been decided, and what is believed to be law. 
The chapter on ‘Corporal Punishment”’’ should be read by 
every teacher. A valuable table of cases is cited, and a con- 
venient index facilitates the use of the book. 


THe Litre BLAcK AND WHITE PAINTING-Bookx, 
with accompanying Rhymes and Stories in Verse. By Geo. 
Wetherly. New York : Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 

The primary design of this little book is to encourage art- 
istic taste among children, as a means of amusement, and as 
a permanent attraction, by its unique illustrations, and by its 
rhymes and stories in verse. The peculiarity of the book con- 
sists in the avoiding the use of color, and limiting the illustra- 
tions to black and white. The body of the book is made up of 
verses and stories, with illustrations, while at the end are five 
blank pages, to be covered by original drawings in pencil 
illustrating the opposite verses, or with illustrations cut from 
the frontispiece and gummed on the blank pages. It will 
greatly amuse children. 

Pictures to Paint, by the same author and publishers, is de- 
signed to afford pleasure, instruction, and amusement to young 
people, in filling out the outline copies with appropriate water- 
colors. Colored copies are furnished as models. This is one 
way to develop artistic taste in children, and a very good 
method. 


A Brier ACCOUNT OF THE MOST CELEBRATED DIAMONDS. 
Translated from the German by Julia R. Anagnos. Boston: 
From the Howe Memorial Press, Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind. 

This book is printed in raised type, now universally used in 
the instruction of the blind, and is an illustration of the ad- 
vantages now possessed by this unfortunate class. The Per- 
kins Institution at South Boston has a printing-office of its 
own, in which the type is set by the blind, and the usual work 
of a printing-office is performed. Mrs. Anagnos possesses 
much of the noble spirit of her father, Dr. Howe, and in con- 
nection with her husband, Superintendent Anagnos, is doing 
excellent service for the pupils under their charge. This book 
is only one of several prepared by Mrs. A. 


Ginn & HEATH’s CLASSICAL ATLAS. Price to teachers of 
the classics, for examination with a view to class use, cloth 
$1.50; boards, $1.00. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 


This Classical Atlas was prepared for the publishers by A. 
Keith Johnston, LL.D., F.R.G.S., and comprises twenty-three 
plates, colored maps, and plans of all the important countries 
and localities referred to by classical authors. Constructed 
from the best materials, and embodying the results of the 
most recent investigations; with a full index of places, in 
which the proper quantities of the syllables are marked by T. 
Harvey and E. Worsley, M.M.A., Oxon; bound in full cloth, 
with guards, similar to Long’s Classical Atlas (74¢x 12 in.); 
also in strong boards, cloth back, with ornamental cover (15 x 
12in.). Itis used at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and other prom- 
inent English preparatory schools, and has already had a large 
sale in the best academies, high schools, and other classical in- 
stitutions of the United States. As an aid to the study of an- 
cient history and geography, we know of nothing so complete 
and satisfactory. The maps are beautifully executed, and the 
names of places, even where crowded, are easily read. 


A TEACHER’S MANUAL IN ARITHMETIC. For Primary 
Grades. ByG. C. Fisher, superintendent of schools, Dover, 
N. H. Boston: New-England Publishing Co. 


This useful manual is designed as an aid to teachers in the 
primary grades, and in general follows the Grube method. 
This method has the indorsement of the best American éduca- 
tors, and seems destined to find its way into the elementary 
schools at no distant day. This work of Mr. Fisher’s stiould 
be studied by every primary teacher of arithmetic in the land. 
The processes of development of the ideas of number, and the 
illustrations he furnishes, must greatly facilitate the work of 
the young children in this department of study. The graded 
examples continue through the first three years, and the au- 
thorjdesigns to publish, ere long, a set of examples for the fourth 


year of school-life. 
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AN AUTUMN DAY. 


A soul is in the sunlight. Not one breath 
Troubles the stainless and translucent sky. 
Methinks the spirits of the mountains fly 
Heavenward like flames. Blue air encompasseth 
The congregated Alps that lift on high 
Their crownéd brows to hear what Summer saith. 
She, having whispered, will depart; and death 
Comes in the clasp of Winter by-and-by. 
Hushed are the pines. There is no stir, no strife, 
No fretful wailing of frost-winds that blow 
Earth’s winding-sheet of cold, uncolored snow. 
This morn, upon the brink of dying, Life 
Draws a deep draught of peace, and rapture thrills 
Through all the pulses of the impassioned hills. 
— John Addington Symonds. 


THE “ LOOKER - ON.” 


— The New York Era joins the ranks of the villifiers of the 
public schools, stating that all the corner-rowdies, all the loaf- 
ers and hoodlums have been educated in the public schools. 
According to this authority, the public-school system “is 
nothing but an illy-devised and illy-designed scheme for the 
advancement of the vilest purposes.’’ After studying the lan- 
guage of this journal, one wonders what a welly-devised and 
welly-designed system would resemble, and wonders also 
where the ear-ah / man was “‘ educated.’’ 

— Superintendent Phelps, of Winona, Minn., in a communi- 
tion to a local paper, deprecates the indifference of his commu- 
nity to the vice of truancy in the schools, which offence he 
characterizes as the beginning of a life of crime. He perti- 
nently suggests that the police-officers are not so overworked 
as to be prevented from attending to such offenders against au- 
thority and order, arresting them, and returning them to their 
place in school. He suggests that if legislation is needed in the 
premises, such legislation should be passed without delay. 
There is no doubt that the people of the Northwest are exceed- 
ingly indifferent on the subject of truancy, the sentiment being 
“ This is a free country,” and ‘* What are you going to do about 
it?” Buta tendency to do away with corporal punishment 
in the school, accompanies this indifference to the vice of tar- 
diness. Where corporal punishment is discarded, the only re- 
sort of the teacher is suspension of the pupil for violent disre- 
gard of authority ; but if there is an officer on the alert to 
capture and return to the school each unruly child as soon as 


he is suspended for misconduct, the teacher will be placed in 4 

more awkward position than the Turk occupies in regard to 

the cession of Dulcigno, without possessing the Turk’s stolid 

Pam and his numerous resources for getting out of 
culties, 


— While the Chicago Board of Education contemplates the 
rescinding of the rule making the marriage of a female teacher 
equivalent to her resignation, the Detroit Board has passed a 
rule making a serious discrimination against women; for, in 
pursuance of recent action of that Board, a number of lady 
principals have been notified that their services will not be re- 
quired after the first of January, 1881. The ground for this 
action is not that they are incompetent, but that they are wo- 
men. While, on the face of it, dismissing principals because 
they are women seems harsh and unjust, there may arise oc- 
casions where a series of abuses, or at least irregularities, may 
have to be remedied by such heroic though ungallant measures. 
In St. Louis no discrimination is made between the salaries of 
men and women, teaching in the same grade of school; and in 
California the legislature has prohibited the making of distinc- 
tions in the salaries of men and women teachers holding the 
same grade of certificate. In Chicago, curiously enough, there 
is a positive discrimination in favor of women; for though a 
man cannot enter the schools without passing what is called a 
‘principals’ examination,” there are women occupying prin- 
cipals’ positions who never passed any examination more dif- 
ficult than that for teachers of the lowest primary grades. 
The women principals in the Chicago schools now outnumber 
the men principals two to one, and yet there is not more than 
one or two of them who ever passed anything like a priuci- 
pals’ examination; and what is worse, it is doubtful if more 
than one or two could pass such an examination to-day. If 
an examination such as the principals had to pass in the early 
days of the schools, were ordered now as a condition of hold- 
ing a principalship, there would be an exodus that would 
strongly resemble the flight of pigeons in fall and spring-time. 
An ambitious young lady, who wanted a full grammar-school, 


was quieted temporarily by being told that she might have it 

if she would tor or high-school assistants’ 

examination ; and yet since that incident occurred, several 

ladies have been promoted to grammar-school principalships 

ment eae qualified educationally than the young lady first 
oned, 


— To be successful in emancipating their sex, women must be 
able and practical. While opposed to the advancement of wo- 
men in the abstract, men, even school-officers, are liable to be 
over-indulgent to individual women. Take a case. In a cer- 
tain city there is the position of principal which the lex non 
scripta intends to be filled by a man, and that of head-assistant 
or viee-prineipal intended to be filled by a bright woman. On 
some account the man vacates his position during the year, 


and the duties are fulfilled by the woman in a manner to sur- 
prise and gratify the patrons and school officers. At the end 
of the year the lady is elected to the vacant principalship with- 
out a thought of making her pass the examination to which a 
male applicant for the position would have to submit. Then 
if one woman is so elevated, why not another, and another ? 
And so matters proceed until the system of schools is con- 
trolled by a number of lady principals, regardless of educa- 
tional qualifications, or at any rate, in whose selection uo se- 
vere educational tests were applied. Now it seems to bea 
fact that a woman’s teaching-efficiency is superior to her edu- 
cation, while a man’s value as an instructor is frequently be- 
low his requirements. If the women that came to the front 
in the manner above described were all first class, no great 
fault could be found with the situation; but it is not the effi- 
cient, faithful, modest women that push their claims in a 
strife for preferment, but such as have large self-esteem and 
political, church, social, clique, or family influence. As a 
consequence the citizens of a place wake up at last to the fact 
that their schools are in charge, for the most part, of indiffer- 
ently educated and not over-competent women. The cure, 
then, is worse than the disease. A rule is passed rendering 
women ineligible to the office of school principal, on account of 
sex, and the capable lady principals are relegated to a subor- 
dinate position in company with their half-educated and in- 
competent sisters. The true remedy for such a condition of 
affairs should be in the nature of a preventive measure. The 
sex should look after the qualifications of those of the sex who 
push for high position, and give proof of their respect for high 
scholarship by demanding it in the case of new admissions to 
their ranks, and submitting to it themselves. The failure of 
a man hurts no other man; but the failure of a woman ina 


responsible position hurts a large circle of women. If the wo- 
men in the schools of our Western cities let this matter go 
much longer by default, they will be suddenly aroused at no 
distant day to witness the dashing of the bright hopes and 
prospects of some of their brightest number. The parable of 
the foolish virgins is peculiarly applicable to their case. 


— The educational exhibits at the county fairs throughout 
the Northwest are highly spoken of in various quarters during 
the present fair-season. The following is a plan of exhibit 
proposed for the next season in one of the counties of Ohio: 

For Teachers: (1) For the best essay on the method of or- 
ganizing a new school; (2) for the best program of daily exer- 
cises in a school with a given number of pupils, with classes 
in certain specified branches; (3) for the t made and kept 
set of records as required by the school laws of the State; (4) 
for the best pronouncing of aset of wordsin the spelling-match 
arranged for pupils. 

For Pupils: (1) For the best copy-book, to be adjudged ac- 
cording to neatness, legibility, and improvement; (2) for the 
best specimen of map-drawing; (3) for the best reading, dec- 
lamation, and original composition; (4) for the best spelling 
of one hundred standard words. 

The prizes for each of the above might be offered to boys 
and girls separately. The above is a crude attempt at arrang- 
ing a competitive trial. Subsequent efforts would systematize 
the process and introduce a wider range of subjects and a more 
comprehensive exhibit and classification of the work of the 
schools. A feasible division of the schools of the country 


would be into high schools, graded schools, and rural schools. 


VARIETIES. 


— An Ithaca little girl describes an elephant as “that thing 
what kicks up with his nose.” 

— A jolly-looking Irishman was saluted with the remark, 
“Tim, your house is blown away.” ‘“‘ Deed, then, it isn’t,’’ 
he answered, ‘for I have the key in my pocket.”’ 

— Can Ezekiel have had one eye to the coming bicycle in that 
vision where he saw ‘‘one wheel with one cherub and another 
wheel with another cherub.” 

— Mrs. Youngwoman wants to know “ what is the best way 
to mark table-linen.’’ Leave the baby and a blackberry-pie 
alone at the table for three minutes.—Boston Transcript. 

— This is asad commentary on our boasted civilization,” a 
tramp despondently observed, when he discovered that the 
ham he had taken from the front of a shop was a wooden one. 

— “The world wants men,—true men,— 

Who cannot be bought or sold ; 

Men who will scorn to violate trust,— 
Genuine gold. 

The world wants men,—pure men,— 

Free from the taint of sin; 

Men whose lives are clean without, 
And pure within.” 

— The Irishman had a correct appreciation of the fitness of 
things who, being asked by the judge when he applied for a 
license to sell whiskey if he was of good moral character, re- 
plied: ‘* Faith, yer honor, I don’t see the necessity of a good 
moral character to sell whiskey !”’ 

— “ My wife,’ remarked a prominent manufacturer, “ never 
attends auctions. She went once, just before she was mar- 
ried, and seeing a friend at the opposite side of the room, 
nodded politely, whereupon the auctioneer knocked down a 


patent cradle, and asked her where she wished it delivered.”’ 


NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


CHICAGO’S PEDAGOGUES. 
Would Tae Journat like to know something of the per- 
sonnel of the Chicago pedagogues? Yes? Well, here goes: 


George Howland: medium height, full habit, colorless coun- 
tenance, strong features, strong but mild like a pirate turned 
saint, and as strong in bent for sanctity as formerly for piracy. 
Character,—strength and fineness, steel and silk. _ 

George P. Welles: above medium size, fresh complexion, 
smooth face, handsome features, clear, blue, mild, mirth- 
kindling eye, and comic smile; athletic physique; strong point 
in science, entomology, and chess. Character, robust manli- 
ness; takes down the conceit of the large girls, and is obeyed 
by the boys instinctively ; religious persuasion, bachelor. 
Political bias, Democratic. 

Jeremiah Slocum: tall, spare, iron-gray, mild-mannered, 
and modest. 

Henry H. Belfield: low-sized, stocky, scholarly, humorous; 
a slightly Jewish cast of countenance, but none of the tradi- 
tional Jewish traits in character; hates the Irish in the ab- 
stract, but likes them in the concrete; was marked for decap- 
itation by the old ring, but escaped through the vicarious sac- 
rifice of his brother, and is worth one hundred dismissed 
schoolmasters yet. 

James R. Dewey: gentle and quiet, painstaking and faithful. 
Dr. Samuel Willard: a walking encyclopedia of facts and a 
whole child’s library of fancies; would teach better if he knew 
less; a delightful conversationalist, and a strong lecturer; 
harmless as a child (a good child), and amiable as a colored 
mammy; skeptical in history, and liberal in religion; master 
of many things, and subservient only to one. 

George D. Broomell: keen and witty, careful and politic, 
quite successful in imparting instruction ; enthusiast on 
spelling reform, — thinks that Sugartown should be spelled 
Chygertoughn; very non-commital during the school-troubles, 
but quite jubilant now. 

Orlando Blackman: industrious as a beaver, — cheerful, 
progressive, ingenious; has sole charge of the music of the 
city schools, and keeps it up to a fair pitch of excellence; dis- 
creet, but not timorous, and happy as a cricket over the recent 
revolution. But for his judicious management, music would 
have been dropped from the schools some years ago. It is so 
rooted in them now that it cannot be extirpated. 

G. Zimmerman (otherwise the Dutch Doctor) : is the special 
teacher of German. He is as ingenuous and simple as a child; 
does not teach enough German to do anybody any harm; 
speaks fairly good English, and maintains a tolerable degree of 
harmony among the eighteen or twenty voluble, not to say 
vociferous women whose work and genuflexions it is his duty 
to superintend. 

E. C. Delano: wisely prudent and prudently wise; low- 
sized, plump, genial, and rich; never would hurt anybody, 
nor often help; painstaking, faithful, industrious; always sees 
both sides of the question, and always decides—to remain on 
the fence. Has risen by being politic; will fall by being politic. 

Mrs. Corinne 8. Gooding : petite and spirited, full of energy, 


push, and confidence, and possesses a wee little will of her 
own. 


Andrew J. Wood : in force of character very like *‘ Old Hick- 
ory,’’ for whom he was named; in his school positive, efficient, 
direct, and manly. Before his incumbency the Brown School 
ranked high, and it ranks high still, notwithstanding that its 
principal went to school to ex-Superintendent Doty. 

Ralph J. Haase; too highly educated to teach well; talks 
over the heads of his pupils, and examines over the head of 
the man inthe moon; sprightly and affable, but too sensitive to 
criticism, real and fancied; would do better in his school if he 
did less, meddled less; has not yet learned that when a fire is 
started it is not well to keep poking it all the time. He should 
not be suspicious, and should let well enough alone. 

Miss Electa E. Dewey: handsome, ladylike, and efficient. 
Volney Underhill : quiet and dignified, but efficient and deep; 
has an orderly school and a good school. 

Edwin O. Vaile: gone from our gaze,—though lost to sight, 
to memory dear. 

Miss Ellen R. Smith: amiable and positive, lively, likely, 
and industrious; has a beaming countenance and a firm grip. 
Miss Louisa 8. Curtis: quiet to the extent of bashfulness, 
but clear in her ideas, and mistress of her school. 

Orville T. Bright : stalwart,—in body,—and handsome in the 
eyes of many yearning schoolma’ams, but rumor has it that he 
will marry none but Frank Williams; rides a horse, makes a 
fine figure, —the horse does. Mr. Bright was a warm friend 
of Pickard, a gushing and bosom friend of Doty, and is now a 
fiery friend of Howland. 

Miss Hattie N. Winchell : agreeable, witty, and ladylike; no 
man or woman knows the business of teaching better; has a 
gaining way that rules and wins. 

Norton W. Boomer: good-hearted, chatty, and quick, but 
spent too many years teaching, not studying, in an academy; 
has a heavy school, and manages it heavily. 

Miss Luella V. Little : too handsome a woman to be lost in 
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a ingame wide-awake, bright, industrious, and very suc- 


Miss Fannie E. Flowers: cordial and kindly, yet firm and 
effective. 


Miss Maggie A. Curran: Irish, and not ashamed of it; has a 
* tongue, and is not afraid of it, a warm heart, and a bright eye. 

George C. Bannan: wrapped in the solitude of his own orig- 
inality, wondering whether it can be true that two and two 
make four. 

Alden N. Merriman: has not yet outlived his uselessness. 

Charles F. Babcock: genial and mild, but firm asa rock ; 
manly, thorough, and consistent; a good teacher, a good com- 
panion, and a gentleman. 

Miss Alice L. Barnard will not be offended at being called 
the veteran teacher of Chicago, for as years are added to her 
experience, force is added to her work, cheerfulness to her 
spirit, and the loveliness of character to her face. 

Mrs. Nellie Hardick: able and independent; keeps a first- 
class school, and is a first-class woman. 

James Hannan must be known to be appreciated; has all the 
virtues without any of the faults of his Irish ancestry; a good 
man, a good teacher, and a good scholor, besides being the 
best-looking man in the schools. 

Miss Elvira Pennel: too quiet to allow a fair estimate of her 
character to be made except through persona! acquaintance. 

Frank S. Heywood, leading traits, gentlemanliness and quiet 
efficiency. 

Frank B. Williams: very appreciative of the good work of 
the teachers while in their presence; took a trip to Europe re- 
cently, and is living on that at present, — living on that and 
the ruin of boarding-bouse keepers. 

A. Henry Vanzwail: has all the virtues of his Dutch ances- 
try, and no vices but his own. He is very ready to apply new 
ideas in his school when they are like salvation, without 
money and without price. His school is a slaughter-house of 
intelligence and independent thought. Little in a large num- 
ber of ways is Vauzwoll. 

Corydon G. Stowell: straight, strict, tall, and upright,—a 
little too strict a constructionist, but earnest, ambitious, and 
conscientious. 

Helen A. Butler: intelligent and interesting, with the light 
of other days in mellow radiance round her. 

George W. Heath: keen and quiet, a little too ready to en- 

Ww. 


Miss Lillie N. E. Skaats: one of the most brilliant minds in 
the schools; vigorous, incisive, and profound, yet womanly, 
kind, and winning. 

Miss Hattie E. Butterfield: spirited, practical, lively, and 
——- sprightly little woman, at the head of a tidy little 


Mrs. Laura D. Ayres: witty and womanly, motherly and 
efficient; in the highest rank through merit. 

Mrs. Ella T. Young. Under Mrs. Young’s management the 
Skinner School has become the best in the city. Whatever 
school Mrs. Young might take would be the best in this or 
any other city. 

Miss Mary J. Dewey: pleasant and proficient in the ways 
and means of successful work. 

Mrs. Sarah E. Tuttle: active, self-reliant, and industrious; 
willing to do her work, and letting others attend to theirs. 

Miss Rose A. McCarthy: a quiet, amiable young lady, at the 
head of a large, well-ordered, and harmonious school. In all 
respects Miss McCarthy is among the best of the best. 

Miss Hattie O. Peeke takes the place of a principal reduced 
to the ranks, for reasons which no fellah can find out. 

Miss Mary E. 8. Brown : has a good school, but deserves one 
of better salary and greater responsibility. In looks, manner, 
and ability, she need step aside for no one. 

Mrs. Emily L. French: a blunt, sensible, witty woman, in a 
well-managed and wholesome school. 

George E. Dawson : a quiet, pleasant, scholarly young man; 
but the protege of a pair that will cut his throat with the deft- 
ness of a Bridgeport pig-sticker. 

John H. Loomis; an Ohio man, but quite competent and 
modest withal; good-looking, too, but not marketable. 

Miss Sarah O. Babcock: cultured, refined, and competent, 
—from Boston, in fact. 

John K. Merrill: makes no noise, but accomplishes much 
good and quiet work; is gentlemanly to his teachers, consid- 
erate with his pupils, and satisfactory to the Board. 

Alfred Kirk : a ready and eloquent speaker, deeply interested 
in the cause of education,—indeed, in the presentation of meth- 
ods a little in advance of many who take pride in being prac- 
tical, but by no means visionary or vague in his conceptions 
of what may be done. Mr. Kirk isa courteous gentleman and 
a good principal. 

Carrie G. Adams: from the South, ambitious, impulsive, 
with good cause to be personally vain, but without a trace of 
vanity. Miss Adams will reach the top-notch after a while. 

Miss Eliza Lundegreen : \ast on the list, but not least in abil- 
ity or the affection of her patrons, pupils, and associates. 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 

— The effort of the friends of Colby University to raise a 
fund for the establishment of a professorship of Education has 
been so far successful that arrangements are being made to 
fill such a chair. The chair of History, it is expected, will be 
filled soon. 


MAINE PEDAGOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The Maine Pedagogical Society held a special meeting at 
Lewiston, Oct. 15 and 16, 1880. 

“* Have the Schools in Maine Improved During the Past Few 
Years ?” was answered by C. C. Rounds, of Farmington,—that 
while the city schools have progressed, the country schools 
have gone back. Many facts were offered to show the truth 
of the statement. The falling off frem the district schools of 


those of advanced age, noticed by ex-Governor Dingley, was 
accounted for by State Superintendent Luce, by the establish- 
ment of the free high schools, which are kept in 160 towns, 
containing 60 per cent. of the whole population. 


The subject of “‘ Text-Books’’ was then discussed. As an 
offset to State uniformity and its evils, the free text-book sys- 
tem was considered good. Three hundred dollars have provided 


every child in Dexter with books, and the longer the system is 
tried the better it is liked. In these States where uniformit 
has been tried, it has been given up; where the free text-boo 
system has been tried, it has been kept, — parents finding that 
their tax-bills are not increased. 


Mr. Corthell, of Gorham Normal School, gave an interesting 
account of the History of the State Boards of Education of the 
past in Maine. No record can be found back of 1848. The 
first board was composed of yentlemen elected by the commit- 
tees,—one for each county. These chose their secretary, the 
first of whom was W. G. Crosby, of Belfast, — a most efficient 
and faithful worker. These earlier boards did good work; the 
schools were well looked after, and inefficient teachers disap- 
peared; and during those years education in Maine made prog- 
ress. But the politicians, finding they could not influence 
—— of a board so constituted, overthrew the work 
of the boards by investing the power of appointing the secretary 
in the hands of the Governor; then of course came a change. 
The secretary became a State superintendent, liable to be 
changed by every new governor. The former, supported by 
his county boards, could do effective work. The latter remains 
in Augusta and tries to collect statistics. Hence, now where 
there are poor committees there are poor schools. 

Supt. A. J. Phipps considered the lack of State Supervision 
to be one of the weak points in education in Maine; and pre- 
sented and explained the work of the Massachusetts State 
Board. 

Messrs. Corthell of Gorham, Professors Smith and Chapman 
of Bowdoin, were chosen a committee to present the subject 


of the election of a State board to the Legislature, and urge 


the same. 

Evening Session. 
At the opening of the evening session, the claims to patron- 
age of the educational publications,—the NEw-ENGLAND and 
NATIONAL JOURNALS OF EDUCATION, PRIMARY TEACHER, 
and EpvucarTion, by the teachers, were presented by G. F. 
Robinson, of Kennebunk. ‘No one holding the position of 
head-master or superintendent of schools can afford to be 
without the new review, EDUCATION.” 

The paper read by Mr. Corthell on ‘‘ The Employment of 
Teachers by School Agents’’- was an able and exh austive one. 
There are two objections to such employment: (1) It is not 
business-like; (2) the best teachers are not thereby employed. 
Not business-like, because the committee which is held respon- 
ible for the work of the employee is not theemployer. Again, 
one party hires, and another judges the work. Most agents 
appoint teachers for some personal reason. Very often the 
committee thinks a teacher unqualified, yet he is retained b 
the agent. He would offer, as a remedy, the placing of the 
appointing of teachers in the hands of the committees in 
open meeting. He would not abolish the office of agent. 

This paper was discussed by Messrs. Phipps, Stanley, and 
Dingley. 

Two committees were appointed, one to gain the ear of the 
sy through the press, and another to circulate petitions 
or signatures to bring about the change; the whole matter to 
be presented to the legislature by the joint committee: 

es.—(1) Tash of Portland, Rounds of Farmington 
Jordan of Lewiston, Miss Starrott of Belfast; (2) Corthell of 
Gorham, Luce of Augusta, Hanson of Waterville. 


Sreconp Day.—SATURDAY. 


The topic, ‘‘ How much and what Instruction shall be given 
in the Class-room,’’ was admirably and logically given by 
Prof. J. H. Hanson. It was voted to publish the same. Some 
of the points brought out were: (1) A teacher should under- 
stand the working of mind; (2) he should have a clear and 
well-developed idea of what he wishes to realize; (3) he 
should have professional skill. Having these qualifications, 


the how much and the what would settle themselves ; va- 
rious minds, different work. Instruction proper belongs to 
the primary, while education belongs to the higher grades; not 
rigidly divided, but as we advance 
struction grows less, while education increases in proportion. 

age Messrs. Chapman, F.O. Stanley, Tash, 
Rounds, Corthell, and others. 


to the Maine Central for its courtesy. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—The Catholics have opened a large parochial schoo! 
in this city with nearly six hundred pupils, with six grey nuns 
as teachers. 

A fair is to be held in Horticultural Hall, commencing 
Dec. 8, in aid of the society for the protection and aid of abused 
and neglected children. Frank B. Fay is the general agent of 
this society. 

The tablets in the Boston Latin School, on which are in- 
scribed the names of the pupils of the school who served in 
the war of the Rebellion, are soon to be removed to the new 
building. It is expected that the new building will be com- 
pleted some time next month. 

At a meeting of the president and fellows of Harvard 
College, in this city, the following entry was made upon the 
record: 


‘The president and fellows desire to express their deep re- 
gret at the death of Benjamin Peirce, Perkins professor of 

stronomy and Mathematics, on the 9th inst., in the 72d year 
of his age, and the fiftieth year of his service as a college 
teacher. The University must long lament the loss of an in- 
telligence so rare, an experience so rich, and a personal influ- 
ence so strong as his, 8 a teacher, he inspi young minds 
with a love of truth, and touched them with his own enthu- 
siasm; as a man of science, his attainments and achievements, 
and his public services have reflected honor upon the Univer- 
sity and the country.” 


—In the Harvard University Course, Professor Whitney 
will give a course of about forty lectures on Dynamical Geol- 
ogy, at the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy in Cambridge. 
The first lecture was given on Monday, Oct. 18. Lectures 
given at the Museum are free to all teachers. 

— Mr. 8. J. Dunbar, on account of long-continued sickness 
from pleuro-pneumonia, has resigned his position as the Rus- 
sell Grammar School master at Arlington, and proposes a wes- 
tern tour to Colorado and vicinity. Mr. Dunbar is an experi- 
enced and a successful teacher, and carries with him to the 
West the best wishes of his many friends for fully restored 
health and a successful business opening. 


TOLERATION OF THE JOURNAL. 

2 WALNorT Sr., Oct. 18, 1880. 
Srr:—I write to request that the New-ENGLAND JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION may no longer be sent to my house. After 
what was said in the number of Oct. 14, upon Dr. Eliot and 
his policy, as superintendent of schools, the paper is no longer 
to be tolerated in the houses of those who, like myself, honor 
and appreciate him, and consequently regard his resignation 

as a calamity. Yours truly, 

CHARLES C. PERKINS. 

16 HAWLEY Sr., Oct. 18, 1880. 
My Dear Sir:—Differences of opinion as to men and meas- 
ures are common. Honesty of expression is, perhaps, not as 
common. That the school administration of Boston for the 
last four years has been a failure, none are better aware of than 
yourself. The present condition of school affairs, and the 
revolution of sentiment in the School Board, are too well 
known to you to need my reference. The cool-headed people 
of Boston have tolerated what was almost intolerable, under 
the administration of a gentleman and a scholar, but not a 
schoolman or an educator. Boston culture has no better rep- 
resentative than ‘our mutual friend,’’ Superintendent Eliot; 
but Boston educators have not far to look among her own 
teachers to find his superior as an educator, and as such we 
honestly and fearlessly criticise and condemn his policy. If 
the friends of Superintendent Eliot expect to shut the mouths 
of critics by refusing to tolerate the papers which speak hon- 
estly of his services, we fear they will be shut up to the earlier 
publications of the Boston School Board Publishing Society, 
or, The History of the World, by Samuel Eliot. Possibly such 


Y | can tolerate and appreciate Jack, the Giant Killer, Little Red 


Riding Hood, and Jack and the Bean Stalk. Now, Mr. Per- 
kins, you are a friend of honest and true words, and not of 
merely smooth and complimentary talk about schools and 
schoolmen. If you are not, there are multitudes who do be- 
lieve with us that it is high time that long-suffering men and 
women, and an abused system of schools, should have a voice, 
whether THE JOURNAL is tolerated or not, and we propose to 
speak calmly, honestly, frankly, patiently, until a real reform, 
now so well begun, be consummated. 
Very truly, Tue Epiror. 

P. 8.—Our subscription clerk finds you in arrears to THE 
JOURNAL since January, 1878. THe JouRNAL must be toler- 
ated by law until all arrearages are paid. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Brown Universiry.—The president’s premiums for excel- 
lence in the classical studies, preparatory to admission to eol- 
lege, have been awarded this year as follows: 

Latin.—The first premium to Frank Melville Bronson, in- 
structed by Mr. F. E. Burnette, in the Putnam High School, 
Connecticut. The second premium to Frederic Newton Luther, 
instructed by Mr. Edward H. Cutler, in the Providence High 
School. An additional second ae * to Albert Harris 
Howard, instructed by Mr. Charles B. Goff, in Mowry and 
Goff’s English and Classical School, Providence. 

Greek.—The first premium to Edwin Bates Harvey, in- 


Adjourned, with thanks to Lewiston for its hospitality, and 


structed Mr. Merrick Lyon, in the University Grammar 
School. second premium to Frank Melville Bronson, in- 
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structed by Mr. Burnette, in the Putnam High School. An 
additional second premium to Frederic Newton Luther, in- 
structed by Mr. Cutler, in the Providence High School. 

The Hartshorn Premiums for excellence in the preparatory 
mathematical studies have been awarded as follows: The first 
remium to Daniel L. Hazard, instructed by Mr. F. Thompson, 
n the Rogers High School, Newport,—Mr. F. W. Tilton, head 
master, The second premium to Albert H. Howard, instructed 
by Mr. A’exander Bevern, in Mowry and Goff’s English and 
Classical School, Providence. The third premium to John 
Daboll, instructed by Mr. Benjamin Baker, in the Providence 


High School. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT EDUCATORS IN COUNCIL. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The 34th annual meeting of the Connecticut Teachers’ As- 
sociation, held at New Haven, Oct. 14, 15, and 16, was re- 
garded as among the most successful of its history. The ar- 
rangements and program were carried out by President 
Peck and the local committee of New Haven with great suc- 
cess. The audiences were large at every session, and much in- 
terest was manifested by teachers in the exercises. 

Professor Jepson and his High-school Choir, of New Haven, 
contributed much to the pleasure of the evening sessions by 
the excellent music furnished, 

Professor Hibbard also entertained the Association with a 
series of selected readings, which were welcomed with enthu- 
siasm by the delighted audiences, Great praise, richly mer- 
ited, was given to Miss AnnaC, Walter, one of Professor Hib- 
bard’s pupils, of New Britain, who read numerous appropriate 
selections during the several sessions, with exquisite taste and 
skill. 

One of the regrets connected with the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was the absence of Ariel Parish, Supt. of Schools of 
New Haven, who is on a tour to the far West, to recruit his 
impaired health. The words of wisdom usually heard from 
this veteran educator were missed by all in attendance. 

Very little time was allotted for discussion, which, notwith- 
standing the excellence of the papers and formal addresses, is, 
in our judgment, of the highest practical value to the great 
body of teachers who attend these conventions. They need 
helps and suggestions about methods of instruction and man- 
agement which come from an interchange of views in a lively, 
earnest discussion. We know of no better way to make an 
Association spirited and interesting than by discussion upon 
practical subjects. : 

First SEssion, — THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association met at New Haven, at the High School Hall, Oct. 14. 

The Association was called to order by John H. Peck, the president, 
principal of the New Britain High School. The customary committees 
were ordered to be announced by the president. 

Excellent music was rendered by the New-Haven High School Choir, 
conducted by Prof. B. Jepson, who gave as the opening piece, “ On this 
Day of Joy,”—Sicilian Vespers, by Verdi. 


Rev. Dr. Burton’s Address, 

The opening address was given by Rev. N. J. Burton, D.D., of Hartford. 
His topic was the “‘ Influence of One's Reading upon the Life and Char- 
acter,” 

He called attention to the dangers of too much reading of a character 
that does not tend to improve the mind. Much of the reading furnished 
by the newspapers does not give useful information. Most of the novels 
of the day are full of emptiness, and time spent in reading them is not 
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only wasted, but worse than wasted. One of the primary objects of read- 
ing is the acquiring of valuable knowledge. History is of the highest value, 
teaching, as it does, lessons for our guidance on many of the important du- 
tiesand pu of a useful life. What teachings of international and con- 
stitutional law are shown ; mages in ber’ great career! what awful 
by the French revolution! what chapters in the Cru- 
sades! e who reads like a glutton does not become in ‘ormed, as those 
voracious newspaper and novel-readers find to their cost. The more the 
read the less they know. aaaning, like the dog in the fable at the brook 
with the meat in his jaws, they lose all. It is ve poor business. 

The second right aim in right reading is to unfold, strengthen, and disci- 
pline the mind. Unfolding gives size, mass. Discipline gives skill, tact, 
adroitness in exercising power. So a common intellect rightly trained 
holds an audience as an untrained intellectual giant cannot. To unfold, 
to strengthen, and discipline is what is wanted. Read reflectively, com- 
pare, and assimilate, and thus increase your knowledge and power. You 
can ae the prize in no other way. This was the method of the great 
thinkers of the world. Science should be studied for its correctness. The 
mind must be eee fed,—the more some men read the leas they know. 
Reading should be deliberative to be useful; to gallo through many books 
is foolish business. So read wisely, and leisurely, giving yourself time to 
digest the thoughts of the author, and thus make them your own. Read 
and think, treasure up the valuable points, impress the ideas upon the 
mind, and make them a permanent acquisition. In making a preparation 
for writing, an admirable plan is first to meditate upon a theme, and elab- 
orate an outline of your own thoughts, and then turn to books which 
will enlarge and extend your views upon the topic. Read a few first-class, 
athletic, stimulating books. No life is sufficlent for more than a few 
books upon each of the departments of knowledge now claiming attention. 
A wide range of readiug is not favorable to great mental development. The 
living power and force of Greek art and literature, are due largely to the 
concentration of mind of the ancient writers en a few grand themes. 

Great discrimination must be exercised in the reading of books of his- 
tory and science; even those that eminate from the greatest minds, often 
blend much of error in their writings. One of the evils of our schools is 
that they tend to foster a habit of rapid, sensational, and unthoughtful 
reading. The whole situation of our life is intimately interwoven with 
our reading-habits. The reading should be reduced, in some ts 
at least, one-half, and in some even more, 


The address was listened to with much appreciation and deep interest. 

Professor Jepson’s choir sang at the conclusion of the lecture, ‘I waited 
for the Lord,” by Mendelssohn, with excellent effect. 

Prof. R. G. Hibbard, of Wesleyan University, read four most appropri- 
ate selections, which were enthusiastically received,and highly enjoyed by 
the critical audience. 

The concluding exercise was by the choir, who sang “ Now Tramp o’er 
Moss and Fell,’’ by Bishop. 


Fripay, Oct. 15.— MORNING SESSION. 


The Association was called to order by President Peck, and the devo- 
tional exercises were conducted by Rev. 8. R. Dennen, of New Haven, 
and consisted in the reading of a portion of the 119th Psalm, the singing of 
ahymn, anda prayer. The president announced the following committees: 


On Nominations — A. H, Stevens, Stamford; H. E. Sawyer, New Brit- 
ain; A. P. Somes, Danielsonville; F. F. Barrows, Hartford; F. E. Bangs, 


New Haven. 

On Teachers 


C. Hite 
d Teachers’ Places—I.N. Carleton, New Britain; H. M. 
Harrington, Br 


rt. 
On Necrol SPC. Stockwell, Hartford; M. A. Warren, Greenwich; 
J. G. Lewis, New Haven. 
On Teachers’ Journals —L. L. Camp, New Haven; R. B. Fuller, An- 
sonia; Augustus Morse, Hartford. 
On Enroliment —8.T. Dutton, New Haven; 8. C. Minor, Norwich; J. 
R. French, Meriden; C. L. Ames, Plantsville. 


An amendment to the constitution was adopted, making the fee for 
membership for ladies 25 cents instead of 50 cents, that for gentlemen 
being $1.00. 

Professor Weir’s Paper. 


The first paper was given by Prof. J. F. Weir, of Yale College, Subject, 
“ Art Education and the Teaching of Drawing in the Public Schools.” 

A marked interest, amounting to eagerness, is now felt in the develop- 
ment and progress of art education. The subject may be considered in 


two lights: either wsthetically or practically. The latter claims the spe- 
cial consideration of those interested in the public instruction of the coun- 
try. National wealth in France is largely due to the skill of her rem 
in the application of art to the products of the nation. In England there 
are 5 stitutions where drawing is taught, which instruction has placed 
England in the front rank, as practical workers in artistic roducts. The 
roceases of art are all intellectual in character, and tend to improve the 
te of the nation. Beauty of design and skill in execution makes the 
goods of certain American firms, like that of Tiffany of New York, in de- 
mand in all of the markets of theworld. The one drawback to this Amer- 
ican success is the fact that the designers of their manufactures are all 
foreigners, who are paid salaries for their skill, in excess of that paid in 
this country to presidents of colleges, or members of the cabinet of the 
President of the United States. e element of success in any profession 


is the power of observation, which is developed by the art of drawing. 


here ts canal power and dignity in all forms of labor, that enlist the 
higher faculties, and such labor secures to the masses the greatest amount 
of happiness. It is through the avenues of sense that the powers of the 
mind, and the emotions of the soul are quickened, and the teaching of 
drawing tends to this result, Any one who can learn to write can learn 
to draw, and it does not require any special talent to acquire the art. The 
draughtsman may be skillful and not be an artist. The ability to —e 
sent forms is of value in almost all departments of practical life. e 
higher faculties are cultivated and developed by the study of art, quite as 

ngs facts as from the formulas of logic. Artin its highest form is 
beauty, and beauty is truth. " 


After a brief recess an interesting and well-executed exercise in free 
gymnastics, and in the use of “ wands,” was given by a class of twenty- 
three pupils from the Washington School, New Haven, of which George 


R. Burton is principal, and Miss J. R. Catlin is the class teacher. The 
— were suited to any school-room, and were most beautifully per- 


F. F. Barrows’s Paper. 
Mr. F. F. Barrows, principal of Brown School, Hartford, read a paper 
containing suggestions to teachers concerning School Visiting. 
He said that at least one day in each term should be spent in visiting 
the schools of others. There is no better way to get hints to aid the 


teacher in his or her own work, than by visiting other schools. Teachers 
should have a definite plan in mind when visiting schools, and that ee 
should be comprehensive, looking for points that will aid them in their 
own work; studying the methods of teaching and the processes of m 

ment and discip ine. It is wellto goearly and remain tothe close of a ses- 
sion,—observing all the details of the entire work of the session. Visitors 
should be courteous, and avoid criticism; visit solely for the sake of getti 
good and learning what to avoid, treasuring up for future use things thet 
may be wisely adopted. The teacher visited should adhere, as a rule. to the 
regular order of the work. If they are asked for a ial exercise it may 
be granted, if it can be done without detriment to the school, as a matter 


of courtesy. 
Discussion. 

Charles Northend, of New Britain, commended heartily the views of 
Mr. Barrows, and suggested that the best time for teachers to visit the 
schools of others was during the middle of the week, when the average 
work of the school visited could be observed. 

8. T. Dutton, of New Haven, thought the great timidity which was felt 
by teachers in the presence of co-laborers was owing to the infrequency 
of such exchanges of visits. He advised young teachers to visit the best 
schools in their reach. He alluded to the benefits of visitors in the Quincy 
schools, and said the same results would be secured in all sections. 

Mr. Northend gave an interesting account of a visit of himself and Mr. 
David P. Page to a school taught by John D. Philbrick, thirty years ago, 
and said it not only stimulated the visitors, but also led Mr. Philbrick to 
feel an interest in making his school among the best in the country. 
of Board of spoke of the efforts of 
in securing blackboards for illustrative teaching." 

[The pressure upon our space this week, compels us to hold 
over the balance of this report until next week. —Ed.] 


FoREIGN.—Miss Helen Gladstone, daughter of the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Prime Minister of England, is one 
of the successful candidates in this year’s class list of the Cam- 
bridge (Eng.) University. 

In the last examination of the University of London, Eng., 
adi es obtained five out of the first 14 places, all of them at- 
taining the number of marks a for prizes; and 16 
names out of 85 in honors are those of ladies; 24 in the first 
class are also ladies, and only one lady is in the second class. 

The Educational Council of Leeds, Eng., has for years past 
made arrangements for the delivery of lectures on educational 
subjects by leading educationists. The subjects selected for 
treatment are, school training and teaching, discipline, writing 
oe arithmetic, and the higher branches of mathe- 
matics. 

Elementary education in H is, according to Count 
Zichy, in a very poor condition. In a pamphlet recently pub- 
lished, he states that fully 600,000 children of school-age do 
not go to school at all. About half the total number of chil- 
dren nominally at school attend during the winter months only. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUSNESS, WAKEFULNESS, ETC. 
Dr. Reuben A. VANCE, of New York Institute and Belle- 
vue Hospital, says: ‘‘ The pe yee on which I place the 


most reliance is Horsford’s Acid Phosphate.” 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A.A. WALKER & CO. 


On Slight Ailments: their Nature and T'reatment ; 
by L. 8. Beale. Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston. 

A Teacher’s Manual in Arithmetic, for Primary 
eradea, by G. C. Fisher. Boston: New-England Pub- 


ry bap 
A Day of Fate; by Rev. E. P. Roe; cloth, $1.50. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Through the Light Continent ; or, The United States 
in 1877-8; by Commodore Saunders; cloth, $2.50. New 
York: Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 

Exhibition Days ; by Mrs. Mary B. C. Slade. Boston: 
Henry A, Young & Co, 

The Exploration of the World ; by Jules Verne; The 
Great of the Eighteenth translated 
from the French ; illus., cloth, $3.50. “New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Beautiful and the Sublime: an Analysis of the 
Emotions and a Determination of the Objectivity of 
Beauty ; by J. 8. Kedney; cloth, $1.26. ing to 
Draw ; or, the Story of a Young Designer; by Viollet- 

andy ions ; or, o Wro' 
cloth, 75 ets, New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Pictures to Paint ; a series of illustrations in outline 
and color; with stories and verses by G. Weatherby; 
*to, 50 cts, The Little Folks’ Black and white Paint- 
we with accompanying rhymes and stories in verse; 
50 cts. New York: Cassell, Petter 

n. 


The Franklin Composition and Evercise Blanks ; in 
pares numbers; No. 1; prepared by A. S. Higgins. 
ew York: Taintor Bros., Merrill & Co. 
pa "reatise on the Law of Public Schools; by Finley 
urke; cloth. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co, $1.00. 
he a Anthem Harp; for chorus and quartet choirs; 
eat O. Perkins, Mus. Doc. Boston: Oliver Ditson 
How I Found It Ni A; t with 
“Mary's North and South; 


State 

Lee & Shepard. 

Pirie Century ; by Jane Grey Swisshelm.; cl. $1.50. 
rg 


One Hundred Archi 


of itectural De- 
ee i Showing plans, elevations, and views; cl. New 


fl. 


HENRY A. SUMNER & CO., Chicago, 


Will publish October 15, a new story for boys and girls, 
by Mrs. JANE EGGLESTON ZIMMERMAN, sister 
of Edwd. Eggleston, entitled 


GRAY HEADS ON GREEN SHOULDERS, 


a strong temperance tale, and one which will do much 
good. Tne volume will be el tly ill » and 
published in their usual attractive style, and will be 
sold at $1.25 per copy. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST, 
By Rev. JAMES STALKER, M.A.. from the second Ed- 
inburgh edition. 200 pp. 12mo, cloth, 60 cts. 
They also have ready: 

DECLAMATIONS and DIALOGUES, by 
Rev. J. H. GILMORE, in University, 
adapted to all Sunday-school oceasions, and a compan- 
ion volume to MONTHLY 8. 8. CONCERTS, by Hezekiah 
Butterworth, and at same price, viz., 50 cts. in cloth. 

October 25th, they will issue 

THE STREET SINGER: 2 Poem, by C. A. 
DANIELL, editor of Church’s Musical Visitor. tewill 
be handsomely illustrated, printed on pes paper, red 
line, elegantly bound in cloth, with gold side-stamp and 

it edges. it will make a choice gift-book for the 
square 16mo. Price, $1.50. 
Also an Ezacellent Devotional by Rev. D. C. 

Eppy, D.D., entitle 

WAITING AT THE CROSS; a collection 
of prose and poetry, original and selected. The vol- 
ume will be a square 18mo, printed on extra and super- 
sized and and calendered tinted paper, git, oes and 
bound in cloth, with gold side-stamp. » $1.50. 
ADVANCE ORDERS SOLICITED. 290 b 


TECHN E & ELOCUTION. 
TECHNIQUEY A. CURRIER, 
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149 A Tremont Street, Boston. 


EAD the notice concerning Clubs; on page 279, 
R last column. 


THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF LATIN 


Every Classical Teacher should read this Valuable 
Work, by Prof. M. M. FISHER, Columbia 
College, Mo. 


A FEW PRESS NOTICES. 

“The little volume, which is written with marked 
ability, fulness of acquaintance with the literature of 
the subject, and with evident fairness, is upon a subject 
of immediate interest and discussion among our co 
and higher seminaries.”"—Zion’s Herald. 

« Professor Fisher’s book is both timely and valua- 
ble, and is a valuable contribution to the discussion of 
Latin pronunciation. It presents in compact form the 
arguments against the so-called Roman -———~ om 
and those in favor of the English.” —JN. Y. Journal 

« Embraces the most thorough and exhaustive tra- 
ditions of the past which has met our eye. It should 
be in the hands of every teacher of Latin, whatever his 
favorite ow of pronunciation may be.”— 
Journal of Education. 

“ We shall not attempt a syno of a that 
strikes us as handling most ably and Go this 
question, in which scholars everywhere are so deeply 
interested. ’—St. Louis Republican. 

“ His short itive treatise on ‘The Pronunciation 
of Latin’ pod ae the claims of, and the objections to, 
the Continental and Roman Methods, and defends the 
use of the English pronuncaition with a scholarly spirit 


IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 
594 Washington St., Boston. 


Sole Agents for the celebrated Artists’ O11 Colors 
of Messrs. Tucker and Greene of Boston. 


Send for Price-list and testimonials. 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 


_W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 


Dealers in all kinds of - 

Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use. 

Ful) illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf (1) 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 
37 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


and ability that command the respect | of his opp 
and the admiration of his own party.’”’—Chicago 


OT am a total stranger to you, bat take the liberty of 
h fessor to offer you m 
ital book on the pronu n of Latin.” —T. 
W. Coit, . of Church History, Berkley Divinity 
School, Midd Conn. 


F rice, $1.00, postpaid. Address 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
185 eow . 16 Hawley Street, Boston 


Catalogues furnished gratis. 263 uz 
Badges and Medals. 
best thanks for . A. HAYWARD, 


202 Broadway, New York, 


Man er 
COLLEGE, SCHOOL CLUB, PRIZE, Axp SOCIETY 
BBADGES, MEDALS, AND JEWEL, 
OF{EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Illustrated} Catalogue of Special Designs sen® 
free upon request, 276 ta 
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LATEH PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. 

The Foresters. - - - - - 
Diseases of Women. - - - - - 
The End ofa Coil. - - - - 
The Hour Will Come. - - - - 
New Colorado. - - 
Macaulay's Miscellaneous Works. 5 vols. - 
Church-building in the ) rs Ages. - - - 
Italian Princi Part L - - 
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- Hodge 3 00 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tue house of Benjamin Pike’s Son & Co., 
opticians, 930 Broadway, New York, whose 
card appears on the second page of THe Jour- 
NAL, was established by Benjamin Pike, senior, 
in 1804, and has always maintained the high- 
est reputation for superior workmanship in 
the articles manufactured as well as in up- 
rightness in trade. The new and greatly im- 
proved ‘‘ Professional Microscope”’ is fully 
described in an illustrated circular, which will 


be sent on application. For ten cents in post- 
age-stamps they will send their fine illustrated 
optical catalogue, including treatises on the 
human eye, diseases of the eye, test types, etc. 
All persons wanting a good mi , Or any 
other optical instrument, should confer with 
this reliable firm. Address as above. 


Tue Boston School Supply Company, 15 
Bromfield street, Boston, of which John A. 
Boyle is the energetic manager, furnishes al- 
most everything needed in all grades of schools. 
He has also on hand an edition of a widely- 
known book, entitled The Benjamin Franklin 
Primer, which is designed as a good-natured 
satire on the Primers and First Readers in 
common use. Tho not intended originally 
for public gaze, it has so worked itself into 
popular favor that over 30,000 copies have thus 
far been required to meet the constantly-in- 
creasing demand. Single copies will be sent 
to any part of the United States, ee, postpaid, on 


. receipt of ten cents. Address 


J. W. Bouton, New York, announces a 
list of books for the autumn of 1880. Among 
them are: ‘*The Schools of Modern Art in 
Germany,” by J. Beavington Atkinson (illus- 
trated); ‘“‘ Bibliomania in the Present Day in 


France and England ”’; ‘‘ The Complete Works 
of Rembrandt,’ with description and notes 
Charlies Blanc; ‘‘ Jackson and Chatto’s 
History of Wood Engraving’; ‘‘ Bryan’s Dic- 
tionary of Painters, Engravers, Sculptors, and 
Architects’’; ‘‘ Racinet’s Costume Historique 
(Part 10, with fifteen chromo-lithograpbic illus- 
trations, and ten in camaien, folio and 5to. 


ALL professors, teachers, and students, 
should bear in mind that W. & L. E. Gurley, 
of Troy, New York, manufacture and sell the 
best instruments used in American engineer- 
ing and surveying. Their reliability is un- 
questionable. Ali their instruments are exam- 
ined and tested by them in person, and are 


sent to the purchaser adjusted and ready for) 


immediate use. They are warranted correct 
in all their parts,—they agreeing, in the event 
of any defect appearing after reasonable use, 
to repair or replace with a new and perfect 
instrument, promptly and at their own cost, 
express charges included, or they will refund 
rs money and the express — paid by the 
ee Send to them for catalogue and 


We are glad to learn that Prof. S.S. Hamill, 
author of “ The Science of Elocution,”’ is 
meeting with the success he deserves. Four 
weeks ago he removed to Denver, Col., and 
already has twenty classes organized, and more 
than two hundred pupils in that city. In a 
few weeks Professor Hamill is to visit other 
cities, engagements al- 
read m made, hopes to reach Cali- 
by December. 


THe new Stylographic Pen, with all the 
latest improvements, can be had of The Stylo- 
graphic Pen Company, 290 Washington street, 
Boston. Every teacher and student should ex- 
amine this admirable pen. Send for illustrated 
circular and price-list. If you once try this 
pencil, which writes ink, and never needs 
sharpening, and will last a life-time if prop- 
erly used, you will use no other. 


Our readers should remember that Frost & 
Adams, 33 and 35 Cornhill, Boston, furnish 
every variety of Artists’ Materials, Draughting 
Papers, Tracing Cloth, and Mathematical In- 
struments. Teachers of Art and Drawing can 
rely upon securing the best materials of this 
old reliable firm. Send for their admirable 
illustrated catalogue and price-list. 


You will be surprised and delighted with the 
great variety and good proportion of the ob- 
jects that the little ones in some of our pri- 
mary schools will put upon the blackboard. 
Encourage them in their love of drawing by 
| them with first-class blackboards 
made by J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle street, Boston. 


THe announcement in Tot JouRNAL of a 
** Treatise on the Law of Public Schools,’’ by 
Finley Burke, and published by A. S. Barnes 
& Co., New York, will gratify school officers 
and teachers who have long desired an author- 
itative statement upon the many questions in- 
volved in their work. New-England readers 
will address H. M. Cable, New-England agent, 
32 Bromfield street, Boston. 


DocTORS MAY DISAGREE as to the best meth- 
ods and remedies for the cure of constipation 
and disordered liver and kidneys. But those 
that have used Kidney-Wort agree that it is 
by far the best medicine known. Its action is 
prompt, thorough, and lasting. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Library of 


Universal 


Large Type 


October least 
and probably Price per volume, in cloth, $1; in half 


Octob er ceived. In 


with cash te 
or the edition in half Russia, it The price during How vember 


to do, th h most of them do for their ne 
friends of the La Literary Revolution, who know that the 


two each the it ton, 


Frohume, $1 conan. It has been our custom in vious 
ons to special those whose = 


ial 


pursuance of that po 
cash, for the set of 15 ‘rolumes complete 


be 
made eac: abe till the work is completed. It is not supposed that 10.80 and $18.75, and s fur. 


undertakes, nd dona what it promise to do, will be gid to eave Book and get the earli 
conse uently beat printed copies ples of the lar ever publi this country, even at ten 


Cc 


she 
large t the price being $1.00 tn aloth in 
ye ice being $1. r volu 
ti cents. =e, will be Feady in. in October’ and other volumes will follow as 


during the month of October, the price ot Cie 15 volumes 
Russia, gilt 


hambers’ s Encyclopaedia 


American taditions, Complete In 15 volumes tomo, inthis style it is printed w,sleckrotype” plates 
om very clear 1 helt oth, $7.50, ed 


ime 00. le 14 vol 
top. During November the price will be advanced to $7.26, Moe forte 


American Additions: 


Chambers’s 000 which are made the American 
rary of Universal Knowledge, will be separately four plumes of to 1000 octavo 


completed by 1, 1881, and pro! sooner. Price for the set of four volumes nf “net, 2.68 for 
the c +. ho f ‘or the half Russia, eile top. The Soar volumes rican Additions will be found well-nigh indis- 
pensable by all owners of Chambers’s, leton’ pir tg 
of the Library ef Universal Knowledge, tt 
Standard | Books. 

of Uni 15 $15.00. illus., 60 cents, 

Eneyclot Encyclopedia, 15 vols. § $7 phy of Modern Classics, 40 cents, 
American Additio 4) American , 50 cents. 
vols., $4.00. Taine’s History of English Literature, 60 cents, 
Milman’ 's Gibbon’s Rome, 5 Cecil’s Books of Natural History, $1. 
Macaulay's History of England ree $1.25. Pictorial Handy Lexicon, 17 cents. 
and rs, 50 cents. by au ot Papers, 80 cents, 
Macaulay’s aye and Poses, 3 vols., » $1. 80. Mrs. Hemans’ Poetical Works, 
Chambers’s Cyclopeedia of . Literature, 4 vols, $2. ito’ of Bib. Literature, 2 vols., $2. 
Knight’s Histtey of England, vols. ‘3. Rollin’s ent History, $1.75. 
Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men, = vols., $1.50. Smith’s Dictionary of ble, 50 cents, 
Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ, 50 cents. Works of Flavius Josephus, $1.50. 
*Young’s Bible Concordance, 311,000 perry $2. Comic History of U. 8., Ho; illus. 
Acme Library of posts hy $ voils., 40 and 50 cents. Health by Exercise, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 40 centa, 
Book of Fables, dilus., Health for Wo! Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 30 cents. 
Milton’s Complete Poctical Works, 40 cents, Library bound volumes, 30 to eo cents. 
espeare’s Complete Works, 41.50 Leaves from the of an Old Lawyer, 
Works of vem translated by Cary, 3 50 cents. Republican Manual, ! 50 cents. 
by of Virgil, translated ty Dryden, 30 cents, Homer’s Liiad, by Pope, 30 cents. 
The Koran of Mohammed, by Sale, 30 cents, Homer’s Odyssey translated by Pope, 30 centa, 

Adventures of Don Quixote, illus., cents. scott’s Iv: ome 
Arabian Nights, illus., 40 cents. Bulwer’s Last Bays 0 f Pom ompelt, 5O cents. . 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, en., 40 cents, 7 re of Paralysis, Dr. H. Taylor, 30 cents, 
Robinson Crosoe, illus., 40 cen’ wolseast les, illus., $1.50. 
Munchausen and Gulliver's Travels llus., 40 cents, *The Light of Asia, Arnold, 25 cents. 
Stories and Ballads, by E. T. Alden, illus., 60 cents. 


Each of the 
editions and fine bindings at hi, 
Catalogues sent 
dollar may be sent in postage 


hound te cloth. mail, extra, Most of beste arp aise in, Sue 
ks with (*) in press ; (+) some but not all vols. issued. Deseri 
bank draft, money order, registered letter or by Express. Fractions 


free on request. mi et 
tage stamps. Address 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manacer. 


Tribune Building, New York. 
Clarke & Co.,; 


r & Co.; Chicago, Aiden & ( 
Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch, San Francisco, Liberal terms 


*hadwick; in towne, the leading 
ubs where there 


TEACHERS, NOTICE! 


'H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon St., Boston, sells the Best School Paper, different sizes, 
10 cts. per lb.;— Ruled especially for Primary Schools, 12 cts. per lb. Send for samples. 


A FULL assortment of Dixon’s Celebrated American Graphite Pencils, very cheap 


to Teachers. 
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H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


WHAT EVERY TEACHER AND STUDENT SHOULD HAVE. 


THE NEW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 


THE VERY LATEST IMPROVEMENT. Patented July 15, 1879, and Mch. 9, 1880. 


Address A. S. CLAR K, A Pencil which writes INK, never needs Sharpening, and never Wears Out. 
aes coo Send for Circular and Price-list to THE STYLOCRAPHIC PEN COMPANY, 
145 Nassau Street, SF Please mention Journal af Education. 290 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
238 (P) New York City. 39 
H) B HST. 


STANDARD SERIES. 


No. 45.— America Revised. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA.—Price, 20 cts. 
“ Surpasses Dickens’ American Notes.”’ 
No. Citizen of the World...... 20¢c. 
No. 43.—“ Lacon.” By 
No, 42.—“ Bible and By SPURGEON..15 
Youne’s Concordance, best scholar’s - $3.88 
ostage . Circulars free. For sale by Booksellers 
or the Publishers, I. K. FUNK & CO., 10 St, N.Y. 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Ly or circular and price-list 
for ECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY 8CH 250 az 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


HIRAM, MAINE,. ....(Formerly of Chicago, Il.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 


OF ALL COLORS. 


BLACKBOARD SURFACES, of all colors, made and re- 
paired in every part of the World. 279 zz 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 


Taste 


Elegant variety of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 


ful and excellent improvements. 


New style of the * Perfection ” Blackboard Eraser. 
without handles. ade of Worsted Yarn, securely 
fastened with copper wire, and guaranteed to wear 
three years, with constant daily use. Samples mailed 
on RECEIPT of 30 cts. in tage stam ur new cat- 
alogue of Globes, Ma harts, &c., ust ready. 

BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CoO.. 
Joun A. BOYLE, Manager. 


J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


THE ATTENTION OF TEACHERS 


Office 


Acknowledged by those using them to be sw tor te 


the best 


use. Call or send oo le 


HOPE™.DEAFE 


Is called to our 


Garmore’ s Artificial Ear Drums 


THE HEARING and perform the 


— of the Natural Drum. Remain in ition 
without aid, and are not observable. 1! Con- 
versation and even whispers heard distinctly. We re- 


dress to those using them. Send for SRE ac circular. 


RG A Address 


29 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Globes Catalogue, i Nims & Co, Troy, WY. are the best. Look for them. 272 tf 
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DIRECTORY. 


ding Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
rormal Schools, Acade 


COLLEGES. 
NV UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
eges 


Schools. Opento both sexes. A strar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


COLLEC For both 


"ARURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. 
noes and gentlemen. Apply to J.J. MORRISON, 
dent. 279 zz 


‘|/ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study, > -Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Rus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. 
R. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y, Boston. 


Frain OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 


Full course of two years; shorter courses in s 
rtments. For circular apply to ANNA BARIGHT, 
= Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, 


Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 
Uf VERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medi 


cal ent. For circulars and informa- 
address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O, THOMPsON, Worcester, Mass. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. course two years. 
V, Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L}, two 
all term opens Sept. 25. For circular, 


Prof, FRANOIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 22 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
INSTITUTE. ¥or Young Ladies. 


For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 az 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
[x H. Patronized py me the States in the Union, 
m OnovTT, A.M., pal. 12 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 
(ror catalogue STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 : 


| JASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. long see 
entrance examination mber le 
55 az Address E. H. USSELL, Principal. 


Mic STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. Deacon Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, tor. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Special and Ad 
course of ‘oO years. a 
vanced Course for special Clases of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance examination, Wednesday, Sept. 1, 
1880. For circulars, address ELLEN Hyp, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 


r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


PREPARATORY. 


erent departments, Kindergarten paratory, an 

Upper, accommodate. upils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 


in all sections of Upper Department. 


Publishers. 
=== BARGAINS IN BOOKS, === 


Appleton’s Cyclo 16 vols.; Cloth ; 
$75 ; Half-mor., $100. 
Cyclopedia, 4 vols.; Cloth, $35; Half-mor., $42. Brit. 
annica, ninth edition, English: Cloth, $6.50 per vol.; 
Half-russia, $8.50; American Edition: Cloth, $4 per 
vol.; Sheep, $5; Half-calf, $6. Ohambers’ Cyclo 
Edinburgh Edition, 10 vols.; Cloth, $18.75: 

$27.50; Half-calf, $35; Half. ‘ 


h 
-russia Beco 
sets of these works furnished at and. 
prices. Liberal discounts on all books ordered through 
us. solicited. 
NE YORK & LONDON BOOK co., 
284 tf 1191 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


A TREATISE 


—on— 


The Law of Public Schools. 


By FINLEY BURKE, 
Counsellor at Law. 


For Lawyers, School Officers, Teachers, Institute In- 


pecial | structors, and all others interested in our public schools. 


12mo, cloth. Price tage paid, $1.00. 
Published by 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
111 and 113 Williams St., New York, 
General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Besteou. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 
“Wed iss to d ht years 

as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 


in one year.’’—Milton. 
Virgil, Oxesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
5, omer’s I ind, Gospel 


venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. 
St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2. 

Olark’s Practical and sive Latin Grammar ; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of C » and 
all other systems. Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 

tories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


terms and ents wanted. 247 uz 
200,000 Copies. 
The large advance orders 
recewwed for 


E. P. ROE’S NEW NOVEL, 
“A DAY OF FATE,” 
carry the sale of his stories to 
a total of over 

200,000 Volumes. 


STANDARD BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 3 vols......813 00 
Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture. 2vols..... 5 00 
Knapp’s Christian Theology. 8vo......--...... 3 00 


Honffietic per year, 

N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
and Stationers, 

37 Park Row, New York City. 


on 
in the U.S. 


Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers aupplied with Books, and Station- 

ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
SAV E A fall line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
‘Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 


M QNE Y. 13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
HYGIENIC TEXT- BOOKS. 


HOW 
T0 


National Subscri 
Oldest of the 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
R.1., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 
or Business, Experienced teachers thro hout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings, 
Pa appointments; Chemical and 
osophica! boratory ; tary Pp 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 1 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, pal. 80zs 


EENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 as 


EYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown 
Seah Co., Established in 1842. Prepares 
for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
‘ogues address BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
Clase or private, Address Capt. J. K. BucKLYN, A. M. 


§% JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johnsbury, Vt., 
superior advan’ for Classicai and Scientific 
“Mning. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 


WsT NEWTON English and Classical 
Address N, T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 ss 


= 


Prov. YANT STRA TTON BUS. COLLEGE 


hool and Industrial Hygiene. By D. F. 
' LINCOLN, M.D., of Boston, Mass. Being the conclud- 
ing volume of the Series of AMERIOAN HEALTH 
PRIMERS. Now ready. Price, 50 cts. 
Wilson’s Domestic Hygiene. A Guide to Healthy 
Life and Healthy Homes. 50. 


Bible Hygiene; or, Health ts by a Physician. 
facia tree | n receipt of price. 
u le 
BLAKISTON, 


LISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER, 
1012 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
Report of Examinations of Schools of Norfolk County. 


One of the instructive Educa- 


WILLIAM WOOD & 


27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 
Brown’s First Lines of Grammar. 
sh G he 


Westminster Street bere’s Primary Physiology. 
A PROVIDENOR, R.I. | Elementary Chemistry. 
cere h and practical business course. Atkinson’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 
reular free by addressing T, B. STOWELL, Prin. Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 


& week in noe . Terms and outfit 


MUSIC BOOKS for ’80-81. 


Choi _ ByL. MARSHALL. The Crown- 
sie Bell. ing Success among Church Mu- 


ms and a few old favorites. 
$1.00. Sample copy, 75¢. 
By D. F. HopGss. 


Graded Anthems. A first-class col- 


lection of Anthems for Choirs, Conventions, ete. 75¢. 
Sample copy, 63¢. 
For MIXED VOICES, 


The Glee Clu E. H. Baruey and 


C.A. WHITE. Glees, Quartets, Duets, Trios, etc. 75e¢. 

: QUARTET and GLEE 
The Universal and GLEE 
VOICES. By E. H. BAILey and C. A. WHITE. A 
brilliant array of Musical Gems. 75¢, 


Bailey’s School % 


er. 
of Schools ra Home Circles. P 


ew, for all e8 

of Schools lain, 
1 Singing-book, by 8. P. CHENEY. 
American 300 pages, sacred | and secular, old 
and new. Biographies of forty leading com le 
Most interesting Singing-book ever published. #1 00. 


Blake’s Dollar for, Reed Or 


instruction and teachers’ use. A practical work. §1. 
Blake’s Dollar M¢thed, tor Piano. 


complete self-instructor. 
Adapted to teachers’ use. A complete work. $1.00. 


Blake’s Dollar Piano Duets. 


Neat 80- collection. 
Suits Cornet and Piano. Filled with oa $1.00. 

} contains the new Sacred Quartet. 
The Folio anthem, or Solo for Choir use, 
each month, also 4 to 6 Secular Pieces. Per year, with 
premium, $1.60, Send stamp for sample. All sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS, 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The great success which attended the sale of The 
Children’s Hour, by Mrs. M. B, C. Slade, has induced 
her to prepare a book for more advanced scholars. It 
is of the same size and prize as The Children’s Hour, 
and entitled 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 


It contains DIALOGUES, SPEECHES, TAB- 
LEAUX, CHARADES, BLACKBOARD EXER- 
CISES, &c., and is adapted to scholars in the Com- 
mon, Grammar, and Hi Schools. 

Teachers will find this an invaluable book, and schol- 
ars should not be without it. 

“CHILDREN’S HOUR” and “ EXHIBITION 
DAYS”’ just fill the place that has long been vacant. 


¢ Sent by mail on receipt of price itage paid. 
Price, 50 cents. Published 


HENRY A. VOUNG & C@O., 
13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


PALACE OF SONG. 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


ENLARGED.=& 


To ‘the already matchless contents of this popular 
work for 


Singing-classes, Choirs, and Institutes, 


A selection of heavy choruses and part-songs has been 
added, swelling the book to 208 pages. 


“Palace of Song” 


Is especially rich and full in 
BRILLIANT SECULAB CHORUSES, 
TOUCHING PATHETIC PIECES 
BRIGHT AND HUMOROUS SONGS, 
CHOICE CHANTS 
VOCAL CULTURE CONDENSED, 
DEVOTI¢CNAL EXERCISES, 
GLEES, PART-SONGS, ETC, 
Its elementary and preparatory de ments are ab- 
solutely perfect. Examine “PALA OF SONG” be- 
fore beginning the winter’s work. 


Price by mall, 75 cts.; $7.50 per doz. by express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.,, 


66 West Fourth St., | 5 Union Square, 
CINCINNATI, O. New YorK. 


The Grobe Method with Variations. 


Explicit directions for teaching Arithmetic in 
Primary Grades, 
By G. C. FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Dover, N.H. 
Price, 30 cents. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
290 tf 16 Hawley S8t., Boston, Mass. 


HENRY CAREY CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT S8T., PHILADELPHIA. $2.25 


and Music Read- 


289 eow tf 


260 tf eow 


Carey’s Principles of Geeta Science. 
«0.62: one 


Past, Present, and Future. 
( 


Elder’s Memoir of fleary 0. Carey. 8vo.... - 


J. L. HAMMETT, 


37 and 39 Brattle Street, Boston. 


GUE’S MASTERPIECES OF ENG- 
LITERATURE. By Cov. HOMER 
B. SPRAGUE. Head-master of the Girls High 
School, Boston. 

This work is highly esteemed by scholars and is in 
use in some of the best colleges and high schools. In- 
troduction price, $1.50. 


BARNARD’S JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


other publications of the Hon. HENRY BAR- 
sale WILLARD SMALL, 
14 Bromfield 


Send for List and Prices. 


Agents Wanted. 
WANTED, 


Active, reliable Agents in every educational insti- 
tution, town, and city, for 


“THE STUDENT'S SHAKESPEARE,” 


a scholarly, philosophical, and thorough analysis of the 
great master of the English tongue, by Henry J. Fox, 
D.D. This volume is designed to place at immediate 
command every important thought which the greatest 
of English poets has given to the world. 

It is exhaustive, embracing over Five Thousand 
subjects, topically arranged, and supplies the most bril- 
liant illustrations for the use of all. 


Just published, A fresh, taking, beautiful book. 


B, A. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 
8 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE BONANZA FOR BOOK - ACENTS 
is selling our two splendidly illustrated books, Life of 
written by his life- 


4|Gen. Hancock “icra, non. 


author of national fame), highly avn Gen. 


Hancock, the party leaders, and press; and E.ife of 


Gen. Garfield 
arms ap 

en. ar e friend GEN. J. 8. 
BRISBIN (an author of wide celebrity), strong! 
endorsed. Both official, immensely popular, and sell- 
ing beyond precedent. dver 10, per week, Agents 
double profits by selling both; are making $10 to $20 
per day. Outtits 50 cts, each. Act quick and cein 
money. HUBBARD BROS., Springfield Mass. 


PHYSICAL LIFE 
BOTH SEXES. 


A brilliant book, fascinating iv style, pure in 
language, endorsed by Physicians every-where. An 
elaborate exposition of the Physieal Life of Man 


and Woman. Elegantly printed and fully Ilus- 
trated. Extrnerdinery Inducements to Agents. 
Address JONES BROTHERS & CO,, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


WESTERN AND MIDDLE-STATES 
EDUCATORS. 


ANTED.—A few energetic and 
rienced agents wanted in the Western and Middle 
States to canvass for our educational publications 
—EDUOCATION (our new bi-monthly); JoURNAL 
OF EDUCATION (weekly); THE PRIMARY TEACHER 
(monthly). Good commission allowed, To satisfactory 
mts who will devote their whole time to the work we 


will guarantee their capmnces. For iculars, terms, 
etc., address THOS. W. BICKN , Publisher, &c., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 289 


Lady 
School 'Teachers 
W anted, 


To act as Agents for our new books. Address for 
particulars, 


HENRY J. JOHNSON, 


266 tf 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 
The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. - 
Pour 8 ial Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, thematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 


be t on lication to 
sent on ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
17? Wellesley. Mass. 


PLANT 


Hyacinths, 
Tulips, 
Crocus, 


FOR SPRING FLOWERS 


My Fall Importations of 300,000 Bulbs are now 
now at hand. I offer Hyacinths at $8, $10, and $12 per 
hundred ; Tulips at $2 and $3 per hundred ; Crocus at 
50 cents, $1, and $2 per hundred, or any number at the 
same rate. With liberal discounts on large quantities. 
Send for our 40-page Catalogue of varieties. 


B. T. WELLS, 
18 Hawley St., Boston. 


should be in the 
UR PREMIUM LIST, 
vine GLAND PUBLISHING COM- 


Add the NEW-E 
PAN Y, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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sizes, 
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cheap 
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99 
| 
— 
Eraser. ‘arewa Miscel. Papers on the Currency, etc.... 2. 
securely vols... 10.00 
mailed .... 2.50 
new cat- | ltural, 
le | 1.50 
1O.. 
ms 
rm the 
yosition 
11 Con- 
reular. 
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tented ) 


The Most 


Popular 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 


School Books 


or = DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


mo 
+ Pee cad Pictare Serves 
= 


oar Se bow 
to Collages and uiveraition. sont 


WHICH ARE 


poet paid on application. 


“Liber 


__D. APPLETON & 00, 0., Publishers, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


of ine 


Sere of Standart Text-Boots, 


The Batienal Teachers Library. 
tor Tem bere 


READING NG CHARTS, 


any Oa 
Witt Bracacte Only $5.00 per Sei. 
MITCHELL'S NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


all others tp Beasty Accuracy, and (heap 
Samal, serves $10 per Set large series, $20 per 


E CLAXTON & CO., 


Ast 
Roth's Short Letin Grammar. 
Roth's Ghort Geography and Chart 
Dieh!'s Choice 


“/ Wor terms and other information, address the 
Pubitssere 150 zz 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 620 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MOMROE S Readers & Spellers. 15 Bromfield St. 
MOMROE S$ Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN S New Geographies. 
GREENE S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
#AGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARO'S New U.S. History. 
GOODRICH 'S Child's History. 
APPLETON Young Chemist. 


OOLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 


(Fiympten ° 150 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & co., 


Supplementary Reading, 
Louw H. Marve, Supt. of Schools, Gloucester, Mass. 

SF Specimen copies 3O cemts each. 

SEEDE. Debagae, Ia.; 0. LEACH, N.Y.. Agts. 


& BROTHERS 
Publish Pranklin 8q. NEW YORK, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

Jie aly lustrated School Edition in the World. 
Epwo. A. Dowex, LL.D., the Univ. 
His Mind and Art.”’ 
incline to think that no edition is likely to be so use- 
fa! for school and reading as yours. Your notes 


contain so mach accurate 8o little that 
ts you the esthetic study of 286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
ou book “ Publishers of th system of Endustriad Drawing 
pleasan eyes (as well as 
to be desired to make one wise”’)—no small matter, prepared for public sehoo ¥. WALTER 
I think, with young readers and genera! Public 
From Evwis A. ABBOTT, M.A., author of “Shake- Is, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 
Grammar.” ve not seen any editionthat/ American Drawing Models for the use 
compresses so much necessary information into so small 
& space, nor any that so completely avoids the common — drawing classes, and schools of art 
faults of an 
~~ sa us explanation, and unscholar-like 4 Drawing Materials. 
P Natural Series. For schools 
nataral colors, arranged for instruction with object- 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN & 00. Boston, | '***°"* 
from the Long- Prang’s American Chromos. 1552s 
With Witter, B Zant, Holmes, Lowell 
en otes. 1 
american the works of PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
‘ellow 
Lowell, Thorean, Emerson. With for 
Notes, which make it an admirable reading-book for| ,,_ (4 Vols, read ond $1. 
High and Grammar Schools, and no less ve to e Atlases one OF ro. +)» 75e. to $20 
the general reader. $1.25. che vols.), 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar-| The Advanced Science erica 
by Henry Canor 16mo. A very at- Putnam 8 World’s Progress. 77. 4.60 
tractive collection of about one hundred and of | Fodewin Bootry of for Home ar (new ed. 


© best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
> “yom any striking poem of these classes, 
—. “ Chevy Chase” to “The Wonderful One-Hoss 
omitted from this book, which is 
25. 


or use in family cire 


Latin 
Botta’s Handbook Uni 

Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts, 
Greene’s English Language. $1.05 

Murdock’s Vocal Oulture. $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


EDUCATION. 
Publishers 


Works 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT & CO. 
PHRILADELPR 
invite attention the 


blished by them 
Cutter's Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytica) Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Baldeman's mology 
Chauvenet’s Mathematica! Series. 
Worcester's Dictionaries. 
Atwater's Elementary 
Leed's History of the United States. 


of the United States. 
Wic ‘s Baducational Works. 


Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 


PORTER & COATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


Complete 
Backwalter’s Elementary Speller. 


rehensive pea 
Hiowpipe Analysis. 


Iderheorst 
Biair's tary Algebra. 
rewn men 
Sharpless’s Geometry 


THOS. T. BAILEY, Gen’! Agi New 
23 Frankiis ., Bost n, 


AINSWORTH & 00., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York 


Dunteon & Scribner’s Copy Boeks. 

rthelomew’s ded Spell Series. 
Graded ing Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Com on Beoks. 
Creosby’s Greek “Hooke. 
Maasen’s Latin Course. 
The Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilsen’s Treatise on Punctuation. 

ote., 


A 8. MANSON, Brom Ait.. Boston. 


L, PRANG & CO., 


Art anp EpvoaTionAL PUBLISHERS, 


lassics. Per vol. 

English Classics for Schools, 1.50 

Iretand’s Pocket Classical 

Klemm/’s Poesie fur Haus und 

Day’s Peychology, Ethics, Hsthetics,and Logic 

Sturtevant’s Economics. 


Bascom’s Peychology, English Literature, ete 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERLES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. ‘of the U.S. 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 
Milne’s Inductive 


First Lessous in Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


SOWER, POTTS & Phitadeipria. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
De. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical (Course 

- Standard Arith. Course, rating | Stental and 

2. Union Arith. Course, Com Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and T mnometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 246 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


Vol. Xil.—No. 16. 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 


Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Pelter’s New Ari 


thmetics, 
Physics, 
nney'’s Zoologies, 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMOSE, 
‘ew-England Agent, 
23 Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & co., 


Publish the following 


Olney’s Arithmetics, 

to tall School course in two books.) 
@Olney’s Algebras and Higher 
Pattersen’s Spellere. 
New 
Shaw’s English Literature. 

Outline of U. S. Mistery. 
Heecker’s New Physiclogy. 
Nataral Phitose 

Avery’s Elements o atura 
Elem. of Bheteric a 
Palmer’s Elements of Beokkeoping. 


Introductory Prices 


For terms address U 
114 ss 4! Fran for New 
unos, « 0, 


758 Broadway, New York. 
Me Teacher of Elementary Arithmetic 


CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


By MACVICAR, LL.D., 
Normal 


Principal of State School, Potsdam, N.Y 
Fall of instruction an as 
to the best meth teac a this most important 


branch of education. Pages 258. Sent to = by 


mail post paid on receipt of 60 cts. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & ©CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 

NUMBERS. A _ Lesson- 


Schools. By Henry E. 
Principal in State Nor- 


WORDS AND 
Book for Prima 
A.M., 
mal School, New Britain, Conn. i16mo. 

Sent for examination on receipt of 18 cts. 

This work is designed for the second year in Primary 
Schools, and is based on an entirely new plan. x yond 
bines in one book, with | me age 8 ons and mod- 
els for teachers, the sub uired to be tanght in 
the second year; so t the om . tion of a 
Reader, no other book be ual 
for primary under the 


was 
author’ super ision, and is vablished at the uest of 
teachers who have used it and seen the results of its use. 


Circulars sent on application. 80- 
licited. Address Publish 


THOMAS HB H. BUSH, 


70 Metropolitan Block, 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING OO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 


ers, Histor and Grammars. 
Venable’s ‘igebra, Geometry’ 
Gildersiceve’s Latin Se 

Jehnston & Literature. 
DeVere’s French Serie. 156 as 


A Valuable New Text-book. 
— THE — 


‘| PRINCIPLES of THERMODYNAMICS 


with special applications to Hot Air-gas and Steam- 
engines, By ROBERT RONTGEN. With additions from 
Profs. Verdet, Zeuner, and Pernolet, Translated, re- 
vised, and enlarged by Prof. A. Jay DuBois, of Shef- 
field Scientific School. 

8vo, 670 Pages. Cloth. $6.00. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New YORK. 


Acme pes examination with reference to intro- 
aiken ed free to professors and teach- 
ers, on receipt of rye 00. 


& 00. 

uxiley’s Lessensin Elem. Ph 


ne in E 
Jones’ Junior Pr One hemistry, .70 
E mtary Lessens -90 


1.10 
Lockyer» Elem. Lessensi 


Catalogue sent free 
154 zs 22 Bond Boece ew York 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


PUBLISH 


History of English Literature, 


In a series of Biographical Sketches by 
By W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


12mo, $1.75. 
Also other Histories by the same suthor. 
42 Bleecker St., New York, 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 
400,000 Four Hundred Thousand Introduced in Four Months. 400,000 


MoGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the latest, Price. copy 
the most attractive, and the best Readers published. | : 
cover of the best English liters | McGuffey’s Revised 
Th leetions tings Pirst Reader, - - - 10 12 
dred ( standard tions from Second Reader, - - - 1 20 
They are better and more profusely illustrated than 4 
series. ourth Rea 
ars 318 engraving», all new, F th Reader, a j 40 55 
They are modern methods of ixth Reader - ° : 
The hy, ‘ 
phy, and Binding are in the ‘ 18 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
M. W. TEWESBURY, New-Hngland Agent, Cincinnati and New York. 
Ne. 8 HAWLEY STBEET, BOSTON; MASS, 
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Guyot’s New Geographies, 
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Series Science, Mistery, aad List- 
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Pieces te 
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ing Masdard ngs Trimary rammar. 
tractive Schoo! Books: 
noi are endoresd Dy prominent educators as superior 
are As r 
| Robinson's Shorter Course in Math; to all others: 
| Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm’t. Pies Bootes. 
ond 
White's Industrial Drawing ; ‘6 Third “ 
Swinton's Outlines of History ; “ “ Fourth “ 
Swinton'’s Word Book Series ; Fifth 
Dana's Geological Story; Baub’s Elementary Arithmetic. on. 
Spencerian Penmanship; ; 
Swinton's Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c.. &c. 
Gy Sep GEO. B. DAMON 
COREE, Benes. | 14 Milk Street, Besion. 
BUTLER & 00, | BOBEET & DAVIS & 00., 
26 Bromfield %., BOSTON. 
Philedeipbia Pa TWO BOOKS FOR 
WHAT EVER! SHOULD HAVE. 
THE NEW sMERICAN 
SEW ENGLAND SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 
Si Fraskhe Street, Boston. | 
CLARE & MAYNARD, New York, 
History Kom 
Themcen’s Sew Arithmectics and Aigebra ; 
Preach ( curse 
— Metiegg’* Graded Lessons in Eng- 
Mathison’ yetolegy and My 
4.0. ABEAM BROWS, 
Madinon 117 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 
624, and 623 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn, 
Labbertor s Historical Series. 
Brooks Classics. 
s Buglish Literature. | 
Walkers Elements amimar. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. | | 
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